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FOREWORD 

Two  considerations  prompted  the  making  of  the  study  here  re¬ 
ported:  First,  the  urgent  need  for  new  vocational  opportunities  in 
professional  fields  for  sightless  men  and  women  of  intellectual 
ability;  second,  the  need  of  adequate  information  as  a  basis  for 
advising  the  numerous  young  blind  people  of  varying  degrees  of 
talent  who  wish  to  make  writing  their  profession. 

To  meet  this  twofold  need  the  present  study  of  writing  as  a 
vocation  was  undertaken  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
It  makes  no  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  field, 
but  confines  itself  principally  to  those  types  of  writing  in  which 
blind  persons  have  a  fair  chance  of  vocational  success  despite  their 
handicap.  The  experience  of  those  already  established  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  heavily  drawn  upon,  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
is  made  for  their  generous  response. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  wish  to  write  is  not  always 
coincident  with  the  ability  to  write,  and  that  writing  as  a  vocation 
is  only  for  the  few.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  not  only  to  encourage 
those  whose  abilities  fit  them  for  this  field,  but  also  to  deflect  into 
other  paths  those  whose  limitations  of  talent  make  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  achieve  success  as  writers. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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INTRODUCTION 


|3€Sg^S€B€|  ANY  letters  have  come  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
|  A/T  H  the  Blind  from  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 
H  TVX  §|  sight  and  yet,  despite  this  handicap,  hope  to  earn  part 
8gag8§SgSg3§§g  or  all  of  their  livelihood  by  writing.  Frequently  there  is 
attached  to  such  a  letter  a  poem,  a  short  story,  or  an  essay,  as  an 
example  of  their  proficiency. 

“How  can  I  go  about  earning  a  living  through  a  writing  career?” 
has  been  a  common  question  in  these  letters.  Others  are:  “What 
opportunities  exist?”  “What  external  conditions  must  I  expect  to 
meet?”  and  “What  preparation  is  necessary  to  enter  the  field  of 
professional  writing?” 

Clearly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  every  individual  with 
the  same  formula,  for  individual  abilities  and  circumstances  are 
different  in  every  case.  A  further  limitation  resides  in  the  fact  that 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  of  subjects.  It  baffles  endeavors 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  laws.  So  good  an  analyst  as  O.  Henry 
emphasized  both  the  simplicity  of  the  general  maxim  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  specific  recommendations  when  he  said,  in  response  to 
a  request  to  name  the  rules  of  writing:  “The  first  rule  is  to  write; 
the  second,  to  write;  and  the  third,  to  write.” 

This  is  almost  the  only  incontrovertible  piece  of  advice  one  can 
give.  Yet  some  assistance  for  blind  aspirants  may  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  experience  of  sightless  writers  already  in  the  field, 
and,  in  order  to  make  this  readily  available,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  asked  the  writer  to  undertake  the  study  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  material  included  is  wide  in  range,  from  the  reports  of  local 
news  correspondents  to  the  tale  of  an  established  fiction  writer. 
Even  a  paragraph  a  day  in  the  columns  of  a  country  newspaper 
represents  a  degree  of  participation  in  the  professional  writing  world. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  O.  Henry  admonition. 
When  a  blind  man  or  woman  does  even  this  small  bit  of  news 
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writing,  it  is  evidence  for  the  seeing  world  that  blindness  is  not 
necessarily  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  work  as  a  professional 
writer. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  to  encourage  as 
writers  those  who  would  do  better  in  another  vocation  and,  in  the 
end,  be  happier  in  work  which  may  at  the  moment  appear  to  be 
less  attractive.  In  order  to  present  the  picture  of  writing  by  the 
blind  in  its  true  colors,  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  sight¬ 
less  writers  are  described  as  well  as  the  successes  sometimes 
achieved. 

PLAN  AND  METHOD  OF  SURVEY 

Since  true  literary  genius  is  rare,  and  since  even  masterpieces  of 
purely  creative  work  are  slow  to  win  recognition  and  adequate 
financial  return,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  study  principally  to 
those  less  ambitious  fields  of  literary  effort  in  which  the  non-genius 
may,  by  diligence  and  craftsmanship,  hope  to  earn  financial  re¬ 
wards.  Newspaper  writing  was  emphasized  as  offering  the  most 
numerous  opportunities,  with  the  advantages  of  remuneration  and 
constant,  supervised  practice,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  fields. 

State  and  local  agencies  for  the  blind  were  asked  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  report  the  names  of  blind  persons 
who  were  earning  by  their  efforts  as  writers.  Forty-seven  names 
were  supplied.  To  these  forty-seven  sightless  individuals  letters 
were  sent,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  asking  the 
following  questions: 

What  is  your  present  job?  How  did  you  secure  the  initial 
opportunity? 

What  does  your  work  consist  of? 

Do  you  need  the  help  of  a  seeing  person  for  any  part  of  it  and, 
if  so,  to  what  extent? 

Do  you  make  use  of  any  special  devices  to  overcome  your 
handicap? 

What  business  experience  did  you  have  before  you  began  your 
present  work?  Before  you  lost  your  sight?  After  you  lost  your 
sight  ? 

What  education  and  special  training  have  you  had? 

How  old  were  you  when  you  lost  your  sight? 
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Do  you  see  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Do  you  travel  alone  or  with  a  guide? 

What  are  your  annual  earnings  from  your  journalistic  work? 

What  opportunities  for  those  without  sight  do  you  see  in  this 
field? 

What  qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  arc  necessary  for 
success  in  it? 

How  would  you  advise  a  blind  person  to  go  about  making 
opportunities  for  himself  in  journalism? 

Twenty-three  blind  writers  made  illuminating  reports.  Some 
of  them  are  not  now,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  newspaper  work.  Their 
contributions  are  of  value,  however,  for  a  number  of  blind  aspirants 
will  be  interested  in  the  experiences  of  those  who  entered  some 
field  of  writing  without  having  had  an  apprenticeship  in  journalism. 

JOURNALISM  AS  A  STEPPING-STONE 

Not  only  is  journalism  a  field  in  itself,  but  it  has  served  as  the 
stepping-stone  for  almost  90  per  cent  of  successful  living  writers. 
Names  in  Who’s  Who  reveal  this;  publishers’  lists  bear  out  the 
proportion,  as  do  the  memories  in  the  mental  pigeonholes  of  the 
reading  public. 

Though  newspaper  work  may  not  be  one’s  ideal  form  of  literary 
composition,  it  does  not  necessarily  maim  the  creative  talent,  as 
witness  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  examples  of  Willa 
Cather,  James  Oliver  Curwood,  Edna  Ferbelr,  Zona  Gale,  George 
S.  Kaufmann,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  a  host  of 
others.  All  of  these,  as  well  as  the  late  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Henry, 
were  newspaper  writers.  They  learned  to  be  craftsmen  under  the 
scrutiny  of  newspaper  editors.  They  learned  to  lay  one  word  after 
another,  end  to  end,  as  a  good  bricklayer  arranges  bricks. 

Whether  or  not  an  apprenticeship  in  news  writing  or  its  choice 
as  a  permanent  field  is  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  for  every  blind 
aspirant,  it  is  believed  that  an  understanding  of  the  history,  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  limitations  of  journalism  will  help  the  individuals  for 
whom  this  study  is  written. 
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HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM 

THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  PAST 

gSgXSOfflSgHO  scribbled  upon  the  first  sheet  or  carved  upon  a  rock 
H ATT” |  the  earliest  record  of  the  news  of  his  time  and  place  is 
§g  VV  §g  unknown.  Doubtless  he  was  a  story-teller  who  tired  of 
JgSgSgSgSgggil  forever  seeing  his  services  live  so  briefly.  When  his  words 
were  spoken,  his  issue  for  the  day  had  died  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  within  hearing  of  his  voice.  He  craved  to  see  his  news  and 
editorials  in  permanent  form.  This  was  the  moment  of  birth  of  the 
tangible  and  concrete  thing  that  has  grown  to  be  the  modern 
newspaper. 

Newspapers  meet  an  ancient  and  insistent  demand  of  the  human 
mind — the  demand  for  information.  There  are  three  general  classes 
of  information.  Each  satisfies  a  human  craving  that  is  as  old  as  the 
instinct  of  curiosity.  One  of  these  cravings  is  the  desire  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.  Another  is  the  desire  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  others — to  be  informed  of  current  opinion.  The  third 
has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  wares  and  services. 

The  primitive  story-teller  was  the  original  disseminator  of  news 
and  current  opinion.  He  was  sought  after  for  he  contributed  vitally 
to  the  life  of  his  day.  He  obtained  his  information  from  merchants, 
wanderers,  and  gossips.  He  related  the  news  and  relayed  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  he  met.  These  services  he  rendered  between  his  tales. 
The  latter  were  his  short  or  serial  stories,  his  comic  strips,  his 
“features.”  He  was  an  entire  newspaper  in  himself. 

Historically,  the  development  of  the  agencies  for  meeting  the 
demand  for  information  may  be  divided  into  three  phases.  First, 
was  the  word-of-mouth  method.  Second,  came  the  writing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  written  copies,  one  sheet  at  a  time,  laboriously  produced 
by  hand.  Third,  with  the  invention  of  the  printing-press,  came  the 
multiplication  of  copies  and  systematic  agencies  of  distribution. 

Throughout  this  evolution,  from  the  humblest  story-teller  to  the 
present-day  organization  of  highly  trained  men  and  women,  from 
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the  sheet  of  papyrus  to  the  multiple  press,  the  function  of  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  information  has  been  fundamentally  to  meet  a  social 
demand.  Those  who  satisfy  this  demand  are  not  primarily  engaged 
in  self-expression.  Instead,  their  work  is  to  interpret  and  express 
the  thought  of  that  share  of  human  society  with  whose  wants  and 
desires  they  are  in  contact. 

It  is  known  that  two  empires,  the  Chinese  and  the  Roman,  at 
an  early  period  had  issues  similar  to  the  newspaper.  With  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Caesars,  the  newspaper  development  in  the  Western 
world  proceeded  in  halting,  broken  lines.  In  China,  however, 
Tching-pao  (“News  of  the  Capital”)  has  appeared  since  some  time 
between  a.d.  713  and  741  and  is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
existence. 

In  1476,  William  Caxton  set  up  England’s  first  printing-press. 
Movable  metal  type  had  been  invented  two  decades  before.  Parallel¬ 
ing  the  period  of  American  colonization,  English  newspapers  began 
to  free  themselves  to  a  degree  from  the  censorship  of  Crown  and 
Church,  and  Colonial  newspapers  reflected  in  the  new  world  the 
growing  spirit  of  freedom  even  before  the  Revolution  became  immi¬ 
nent.  The  first  printing-press  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  was 
set  up  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  the  second  one  in 
Boston  in  1674,  and  the  third  in  Philadelphia  in  1685. 

Gradually,  in  America,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  news¬ 
paper  became  an  instrument  of  power  in  molding  thought.  In 
America  came  Benjamin  Franklin’s  publication,  followed  by  others 
whose  names  bespoke  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The 
newspaper  was  entering  into  an  era  of  vivid  personalities,  an  era 
which  was  to  reach  a  mark  of  high  attainment  in  the  years  preced¬ 
ing,  during,  and  following  the  war  between  the  states.  It  was  to  be 
the  day  of  the  Greeleys,  Danas,  Bryants,  Bowleses,  Wattersons, 
Medills,  and  Marbles.  The  times  made  the  men.  These  editors  were 
aghast  at  the  possibility  of  the  nation  disintegrating  in  civil  con¬ 
flict.  They  were  inspired  by  the  tragedies  and  the  drama  of  the  war. 
They  wrote  to  readers  who  were  surging  with  excitement.  These 
editors  were  the  people’s  champions.  Their  names  were  household 
words. 

Finally,  the  conflict  between  the  states  was  over.  The  period  of 
reconstruction  also  passed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  modern  printing-press  appeared,  and,  with  it,  the  means 
by  which  the  newspaper  could  take  its  place  in  the  powerful  sweep 
of  all  human  enterprises  toward  mechanization,  quantity  produc- 
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tion,  speed,  and  intricate  organization.  A  new  era  was  at  hand. 
It  was  the  era  in  which  the  newspaper,  not  the  personality  of  the 
editor,  was  to  be  the  thing  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  the  era 
with  which  this  study  is  directly  concerned.  It  is  the  era  of  the 
present. 


THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 

What  the  present  holds,  or  the  future  promises,  is  expressed 
vividly  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University : 

“Newspapers  are  caught  in  the  great  whirlwinds  of  science.  Inven¬ 
tors  continue  to  revolutionize  methods  of  news  gathering,  the  taking 
of  pictures,  the  transmission  of  dispatches,  the  office  methods  of  edit¬ 
ing  matter,  and  the  mechanics  of  printing  and  distributing.  At  the 
same  time  world-wide  economic  changes  are  transforming  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure,  policies,  and  procedures.  Chain  newspapers  multiply, 
while  independent  sheets  fade  away.  News  services  gain  because  they 
are  more  efficient  both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  time.  Radio  and  television 
loom  on  the  horizon  as  impending  whirlwinds,  in  whose  vortex  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  may  be  destroyed.”1 

“The  writing  and  editing  of  a  newspaper  are  organized  into  two 
distinct  departments,”  writes  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  “(i)  the  news 
staff,  with  the  managing  editor  in  control;  and  (2)  the  editorial 
writers,  with  the  editor-in-chief  at  their  head.  Although  these  two 
departments  involve  different  kinds  of  work  and  are  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  organization  of  the  paper,  they  are  often  grouped 
together  under  the  term  ‘editorial  department,’  .  .  ,”2 3 

To  present  clear,  concise,  accurate,  timely,  and  interesting  reports 
or  “stories,”  as  they  are  called,  of  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  interest  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  readers,  is  the  aim  of  the  news  department. 
The  more  attractively,  the  more  quickly,  the  more  completely,  the 
news  can  be  presented,  the  greater  is  considered  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  news  staff. 

1  Walter  Boughton  Pitkin  and  Robert  F.  Harrel,  Vocational  Studies  in  Journalism 

(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931),  pp.  3-4. 

3  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  p.  8. 
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The  editor-in-chief,  often  called  simply  the  editor,  under  whom  are 
one  or  more  editorial  writers,  has  charge  of  the  editorial  columns 
and  determines  the  “editorial  policy,”  subject  to  whatever  control  of 
this  policy  the  owners  or  board  of  directors  desire  to  exercise.  The 
editor  and  the  editorial  writers  hold  a  daily  conference  to  consider 
the  attitude  that  the  paper  shall  take  editorially  on  questions  arising 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  divide  the  work  of  writing  the  editorials.  .  .  .3 

This  clear  description  of  the  general  structure  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  which  aspiring  journalists  need  to  know 
about  will  serve  to  introduce  the  modern  newspaper  to  the  reader, 
and)  from  this  introduction,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  description  of 
the  work  of  the  various  members  of  a  newspaper  staff. 

*  Ibid. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  STAFF:  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

THE  REPORTER 

g§§§S§§8€§gS|JTE  reporter  gathers  news  from  various  places,  some  of 
if  HP  H  w^c^  are  visited  daily,  while  others  are  sought  out 
§€  1  §8  only  to  secure  information  concerning  an  unexpected 

it§g§g§S§€§gS  event.  In  the  former  class  are  the  police  station,  the 
morgue,  the  city  hall,  the  courthouse,  and  the  gathering  places  of 
business  and  professional  men,  prominent  in  the  community. 
Assignments  are  given  to  reporters  by  the  city  editor. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  police  reporter’s  work:  John  Doe 
has  just  been  shot  by  his  wife,  let  us  say.  The  shooting  occurred 
because  John  Doe  had  deserted  his  most  recent  wife  and  returned 
to  a  former  spouse.  The  reporter  must  find  out,  if  possible,  when 
John  Doe  and  the  first  wife  had  been  married,  and  when  separated. 
Pictures  are  desired,  and  the  reporter  must  go  to  the  home  of  John 
Doe  for  them.  While  there,  he  is  called  by  his  city  editor  and  told 
to  drop  the  quest  of  pictures  for  the  time  being,  telephone  what 
he  has,  and  rush  to  the  police  station.  Another  good  story  has 
“broken.”  Richard  Roe  has  been  arrested  for  embezzling  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  bank  in  which  he  was  employed.  It  is  rumored 
he  has  a  police  record  under  the  name  of  Howard  Hoe.  The  reporter 
is  told  to  look  for  Howard  Hoe’s  record  at  the  police  station,  to 
do  it  quickly,  then  to  take  a  taxi  to  the  office  and  write  a  half¬ 
column  story  on  each  case  for  the  “home”  edition. 

On  papers  where  many  men  are  employed,  a  system  of  specializa¬ 
tion  must  be  employed.  On  small  papers,  each  reporter  is  required 
to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks.  Of  the  twenty-three  blind  persons 
whose  records  are  at  hand,  none  who  was  totally  blind  was  working 
as  a  reporter  on  a  city  newspaper.  One  man,  who  was  known  as  a 
successful  reporter  on  a  New  York  newspaper  and  whose  name  was 
on  the  list  of  blind  journalists  wrote: 
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Though  a  graduate  of  M - Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  cannot 

properly  classify  myself  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  people  whose  lack 
of  sight  constitutes  a  sufficient  handicap  for  special  study  or  treatment. 

Until  twenty,  my  sight  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to  read  and  write 
according  to  the  system  used  by  the  blind.  Since  that  time  it  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  I  now  have  one-fifth  vision.  I  seldom 
mention  it,  even  to  my  closest  associates,  and  never  think  of  it  as  a 
handicap. 

I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  profession  thirty  years.  I  write  no 
fiction. 

Only  one  of  the  women  whose  names  were  supplied  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  could  be  classified  as*  a  reporter.  She,  too,  has  an 
adequate  degree  of  sight.  She  uses  no  special  devices  in  her  work, 
needs  no  sighted  person  as  guide,  goes  and  comes  as  she  wills, 
travels  as  opportunity  offers,  and  departs  from  normal  dependence 
on  sight  only  when  in  a  large  city,  when  she  uses  a  taxicab  instead 
of  a  streetcar.  She  lives  in  a  small  town,  belongs  to  the  various 
clubs  and  lodges,  is  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  her  community,  and 
reports  for  the  newspaper  owned  by  her  father.  She  sums  up  her 
statement  as  follows: 

I  live  the  normal  social  life  of  any  girl  who  is  slightly  handicapped 
by  a  not  too  robust  physical  condition  rather  than  by  defective  sight. 

THE  CORRESPONDENT 

Those  who  act  as  correspondents  in  towns  or  cities  more  or  less 
distant  from  their  employing  newspapers  are  outside  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  jurisdiction.  The  state  editor,  or  perhaps  the  managing  editor, 
directs  their  activities.  City  editors  give  assignments  only  to  re¬ 
porters. 

No  better  way  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  work  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  position  more  accessible  for  the  blind  than  that  of  a 
reporter,  can  be  found  than  to  quote  the  following: 

I  lost  my  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  .  .  .  The  C - Herald 

is  a  Sunday  paper  with  an  average  circulation  of  between  80,000  and 
85,000,  published  but  once  a  week,  and  circulating  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition  to  its  local  staff,  it  maintains  a  state  staff  of  eight 
or  ten  men,  each  of  whom  covers  a  section  of  the  state. 

My  column  has  to  be  local  in  character,  carrying  breezy  comment 
on  local  affairs  and  local  people,  dwelling  at  some  length  on  poli¬ 
tics.  .  .  . 
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I  cover  the  police  court  every  morning,  armed  with  a  braille  slate 
and  a  pocketful  of  braille  paper,  an  equipment  I  always  have  with  me. 
I  select  from  the  cases  on  the  docket  those  which  I  believe  my  paper 
would  want  to  use,  note  down  the  ‘high  lights’  of  the  testimony  as 
it  is  given,  and,  at  times,  interview  the  arresting  officers  or  the  princi¬ 
pals. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  I  visit  offices  of  attorneys,  the  city 
hall,  places  where  political  gossip  might  be  exchanged,  and  in  general 
get  about  and  talk  to  people.  I  make  two  to  three  trips  a  week  to 
S - ,  a  city  of  about  25,000  population,  ten  miles  from  my  head¬ 

quarters.  I  make  stops  at  other  towns  along  the  way  and,  when  cases 
of  special  interest  are  scheduled,  I  attend  night  courts  in  these  towns. 

Tips  come  to  me  by  telephone  and  by  mail,  all  of  which,  however, 
require  rigid  investigation.  I  mail  about  three  columns  of  material  to 
the  office  on  each  of  five  nights  in  the  week,  my  last  letter  going  in 
Thursday  night.  Friday  happenings  are  sent  by  wire.  Our  paper  is  on 
the  street  Saturday  night. 

I  cannot  distinguish  between  daylight  and  darkness  but  am  able  to 
make  my  way  about  my  home  city,  for  the  most  part,  unassisted, 
engaging  the  services  of  a  guide  when  going  to  sections  of  the  city 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar  or,  at  times,  when  going  to  distant 
towns.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  schoolboy  for  about  an 
hour  each  day  to  read  the  daily  papers  to  me,  so  that  I  may  keep  apace 
with  the  times  and  local  events  from  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint. 
The  sighted  aid  I  require,  however,  costs  me  little.  .  .  . 

The  copy  which  I  submit  to  the  office  must  be  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  editor  to  turn  it  over  to  the  composing  room 
after  perusing  it  himself.  I  type  my  own  copy,  of  course,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  I  encountered  was  to  learn  the  art  of  headline 
writing.  I  have  to  write  all  my  own  “heads,”  including  eight-column 
“streamers,”  two-,  three-,  and  single-column  heads.  In  writing  heads  I 
find  my  braille  slate  of  great  assistance  and  I  figure  out  these  heads 
on  small  slips  of  braille  paper,  retaining  them  until  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  at  which  time  I  check  up  to  ascertain  the  position  given  each 
story. 

I  generally  write  from  twelve  to  sixteen  columns  of  material  each 
week,  and  almost  every  week  have  front-page  representation,  some  of 
which  has  been  used  with  a  “by-line.” 

Our  staff  photographer  visits  my  territory  every  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  on  that  day  he  and  I  go  scouting  for  pictures  to  accompany  stories 
which  I  have  already  sent  in  or  have  in  prospect.  Of  course,  we  en¬ 
counter  many  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be  photographed,  and  this 
phase  of  the  work  requires  much  tact  and  diplomacy. 

The  correspondent  whose  story  in  part  has  just  been  told  is  now 
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Do  you  see  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Do  you  travel  alone  or  with  a  guide? 

What  are  your  annual  earnings  from  your  journalistic  work? 

What  opportunities  for  those  without  sight  do  you  see  in  this 
field? 

What  qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  are  necessary  for 
success  in  it? 

How  would  you  advise  a  blind  person  to  go  about  making 
opportunities  for  himself  in  journalism? 

Twenty-three  blind  writers  made  illuminating  reports.  Some 
of  them  are  not  now,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  newspaper  work.  Their 
contributions  are  of  value,  however,  for  a  number  of  blind  aspirants 
will  be  interested  in  the  experiences  of  those  who  entered  some 
field  of  writing  without  having  had  an  apprenticeship  in  journalism. 

JOURNALISM  AS  A  STEPPING-STONE 

Not  only  is  journalism  a  field  in  itself,  but  it  has  served  as  the 
stepping-stone  for  almost  90  per  cent  of  successful  living  writers. 
Names  in  Who's  Who  reveal  this;  publishers’  lists  bear  out  the 
proportion,  as  do  the  memories  in  the  mental  pigeonholes  of  the 
reading  public. 

Though  newspaper  work  may  not  be  one’s  ideal  form  of  literary 
composition,  it  does  not  necessarily  maim  the  creative  talent,  as 
witness  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  examples  of  Willa 
Cather,  James  Oliver  Cur  wood,  Edna  Ferber,  Zona  Gale,  George 
S.  Kaufmann,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  a  host  of 
others.  All  of  these,  as  well  as  the  late  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Henry, 
were  newspaper  writers.  They  learned  to  be  craftsmen  under  the 
scrutiny  of  newspaper  editors.  They  learned  to  lay  one  word  after 
another,  end  to  end,  as  a  good  bricklayer  arranges  bricks. 

Whether  or  not  an  apprenticeship  in  news  writing  or  its  choice 
as  a  permanent  field  is  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  for  every  blind 
aspirant,  it  is  believed  that  an  understanding  of  the  history,  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  limitations  of  journalism  will  help  the  individuals  for 
whom  this  study  is  written. 
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HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM 


THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  PAST 

!p^^|fHO  scribbled  upon  the  first  sheet  or  carved  upon  a  rock 
|  TT  J  H  the  earliest  record  of  the  news  of  his  time  and  place  is 
§g  VV  §€  unknown.  Doubtless  he  was  a  story-teller  who  tired  of 
HsgBgSgSgggif  forever  seeing  his  services  live  so  briefly.  When  his  words 
were  spoken,  his  issue  for  the  day  had  died  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  within  hearing  of  his  voice.  He  craved  to  see  his  news  and 
editorials  in  permanent  form.  This  was  the  moment  of  birth  of  the 
tangible  and  concrete  thing  that  has  grown  to  be  the  modern 
newspaper. 

Newspapers  meet  an  ancient  and  insistent  demand  of  the  human 
mind — the  demand  for  information.  There  are  three  general  classes 
of  information.  Each  satisfies  a  human  craving  that  is  as  old  as  the 
instinct  of  curiosity.  One  of  these  cravings  is  the  desire  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.  Another  is  the  desire  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  others — to  be  informed  of  current  opinion.  The  third 
has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  wares  and  services. 

The  primitive  story-teller  was  the  original  disseminator  of  news 
and  current  opinion.  He  was  sought  after  for  he  contributed  vitally 
to  the  life  of  his  day.  He  obtained  his  information  from  merchants, 
wanderers,  and  gossips.  He  related  the  news  and  relayed  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  he  met.  These  services  he  rendered  between  his  tales. 
The  latter  were  his  short  or  serial  stories,  his  comic  strips,  his 
“features.”  He  was  an  entire  newspaper  in  himself. 

Historically,  the  development  of  the  agencies  for  meeting  the 
demand  for  information  may  be  divided  into  three  phases.  First, 
was  the  word-of-mouth  method.  Second,  came  the  writing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  written  copies,  one  sheet  at  a  time,  laboriously  produced 
by  hand.  Third,  with  the  invention  of  the  printing-press,  came  the 
multiplication  of  copies  and  systematic  agencies  of  distribution. 

Throughout  this  evolution,  from  the  humblest  story-teller  to  the 
present-day  organization  of  highly  trained  men  and  women,  from 
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the  sheet  of  papyrus  to  the  multiple  press,  the  function  of  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  information  has  been  fundamentally  to  meet  a  social 
demand.  Those  who  satisfy  this  demand  are  not  primarily  engaged 
in  self-expression.  Instead,  their  work  is  to  interpret  and  express 
the  thought  of  that  share  of  human  society  with  whose  wants  and 
desires  they  are  in  contact. 

It  is  known  that  two  empires,  the  Chinese  and  the  Roman,  at 
an  early  period  had  issues  similar  to  the  newspaper.  With  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Caesars,  the  newspaper  development  in  the  Western 
world  proceeded  in  halting,  broken  lines.  In  China,  however, 
Tching-pao  (“News  of  the  Capital”)  has  appeared  since  some  time 
between  a.d.  713  and  741  and  is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
existence. 

In  1476,  William  Caxton  set  up  England’s  first  printing-press. 
Movable  metal  type  had  been  invented  two  decades  before.  Parallel¬ 
ing  the  period  of  American  colonization,  English  newspapers  began 
to  free  themselves  to  a  degree  from  the  censorship  of  Crown  and 
Church,  and  Colonial  newspapers  reflected  in  the  new  world  the 
growing  spirit  of  freedom  even  before  the  Revolution  became  immi¬ 
nent.  The  first  printing-press  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  was 
set  up  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  the  second  one  in 
Boston  in  1674,  and  the  third  in  Philadelphia  in  1685. 

Gradually,  in  America,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  news¬ 
paper  became  an  instrument  of  power  in  molding  thought.  In 
America  came  Benjamin  Franklin’s  publication,  followed  by  others 
whose  names  bespoke  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The 
newspaper  was  entering  into  an  era  of  vivid  personalities,  an  era 
which  was  to  reach  a  mark  of  high  attainment  in  the  years  preced¬ 
ing,  during,  and  following  the  war  between  the  states.  It  was  to  be 
the  day  of  the  Greeleys,  Danas,  Bryants,  Bowleses,  Wattersons, 
Medills,  and  Marbles.  The  times  made  the  men.  These  editors  were 
aghast  at  the  possibility  of  the  nation  disintegrating  in  civil  con¬ 
flict.  They  were  inspired  by  the  tragedies  and  the  drama  of  the  war. 
They  wrote  to  readers  who  were  surging  with  excitement.  These 
editors  were  the  people’s  champions.  Their  names  were  household 
words. 

Finally,  the  conflict  between  the  states  was  over.  The  period  of 
reconstruction  also  passed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  modern  printing-press  appeared,  and,  with  it,  the  means 
by  which  the  newspaper  could  take  its  place  in  the  powerful  sweep 
of  all  human  enterprises  toward  mechanization,  quantity  produc- 
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tion,  speed,  and  intricate  organization.  A  new  era  was  at  hand. 
It  was  the  era  in  which  the  newspaper,  not  the  personality  of  the 
editor,  was  to  be  the  thing  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  the  era 
with  which  this  study  is  directly  concerned.  It  is  the  era  of  the 
present. 


THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 

What  the  present  holds,  or  the  future  promises,  is  expressed 
vividly  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University : 

“Newspapers  are  caught  in  the  great  whirlwinds  of  science.  Inven¬ 
tors  continue  to  revolutionize  methods  of  news  gathering,  the  taking 
of  pictures,  the  transmission  of  dispatches,  the  office  methods  of  edit¬ 
ing  matter,  and  the  mechanics  of  printing  and  distributing.  At  the 
same  time  world-wide  economic  changes  are  transforming  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure,  policies,  and  procedures.  Chain  newspapers  multiply, 
while  independent  sheets  fade  away.  News  services  gain  because  they 
are  more  efficient  both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  time.  Radio  and  television 
loom  on  the  horizon  as  impending  whirlwinds,  in  whose  vortex  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  may  be  destroyed.”1 

“The  writing  and  editing  of  a  newspaper  are  organized  into  two 
distinct  departments,”  writes  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  “(i)  the  news 
staff,  with  the  managing  editor  in  control;  and  (2)  the  editorial 
writers,  with  the  editor-in-chief  at  their  head.  Although  these  two 
departments  involve  different  kinds  of  work  and  are  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  organization  of  the  paper,  they  are  often  grouped 
together  under  the  term  ‘editorial  department/  .  .  .”2 

To  present  clear,  concise,  accurate,  timely,  and  interesting  reports 
or  “stories,”  as  they  are  called,  of  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  interest  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  readers,  is  the  aim  of  the  news  department. 
The  more  attractively,  the  more  quickly,  the  more  completely,  the 
news  can  be  presented,  the  greater  is  considered  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  news  staff. 

1  Walter  Boughton  Pitkin  and  Robert  F.  Harrel,  Vocational  Studies  in  Journalism 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931),  pp.  3-4. 

2  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  p.  8. 
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The  editor-in-chief,  often  called  simply  the  editor,  under  whom  are 
one  or  more  editorial  writers,  has  charge  of  the  editorial  columns 
and  determines  the  “editorial  policy,”  subject  to  whatever  control  of 
this  policy  the  owners  or  board  of  directors  desire  to  exercise.  The 
editor  and  the  editorial  writers  hold  a  daily  conference  to  consider 
the  attitude  that  the  paper  shall  take  editorially  on  questions  arising 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  divide  the  work  of  writing  the  editorials.  .  .  ,3 

This  clear  description  of  the  general  structure  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  which  aspiring  journalists  need  to  know 
about  will  serve  to  introduce  the  modern  newspaper  to  the  reader, 
andj  from  this  introduction,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  description  of 
the  work  of  the  various  members  of  a  newspaper  staff. 

*  Ibid. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  STAFF:  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

THE  REPORTER 

»«»JfHE  reporter  gathers  news  from  various  places,  some  of 
H  /'Ti  H  which  are  visited  daily,  while  others  are  sought  out 
£§  -L  §§  only  to  secure  information  concerning  an  unexpected 
H§€Bg§€§g§JI  event.  In  the  former  class  are  the  police  station,  the 
morgue,  the  city  hall,  the  courthouse,  and  the  gathering  places  of 
business  and  professional  men,  prominent  in  the  community. 
Assignments  are  given  to  reporters  by  the  city  editor. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  police  reporter’s  work:  John  Doe 
has  just  been  shot  by  his  wife,  let  us  say.  The  shooting  occurred 
because  John  Doe  had  deserted  his  most  recent  wife  and  returned 
to  a  former  spouse.  The  reporter  must  find  out,  if  possible,  when 
John  Doe  and  the  first  wife  had  been  married,  and  when  separated. 
Pictures  are  desired,  and  the  reporter  must  go  to  the  home  of  John 
Doe  for  them.  While  there,  he  is  called  by  his  city  editor  and  told 
to  drop  the  quest  of  pictures  for  the  time  being,  telephone  what 
he  has,  and  rush  to  the  police  station.  Another  good  story  has 
“broken.”  Richard  Roe  has  been  arrested  for  embezzling  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  bank  in  which  he  was  employed.  It  is  rumored 
he  has  a  police  record  under  the  name  of  Howard  Hoe.  The  reporter 
is  told  to  look  for  Howard  Hoe’s  record  at  the  police  station,  to 
do  it  quickly,  then  to  take  a  taxi  to  the  office  and  write  a  half¬ 
column  story  on  each  case  for  the  “home”  edition. 

On  papers  where  many  men  are  employed,  a  system  of  specializa¬ 
tion  must  be  employed.  On  small  papers,  each  reporter  is  required 
to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks.  Of  the  twenty-three  blind  persons 
whose  records  are  at  hand,  none  who  was  totally  blind  was  working 
as  a  reporter  on  a  city  newspaper.  One  man,  who  was  known  as  a 
successful  reporter  on  a  New  York  newspaper  and  whose  name  was 
on  the  list  of  blind  journalists  wrote: 
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Though  a  graduate  of  M - Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  cannot 

properly  classify  myself  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  people  whose  lack 
of  sight  constitutes  a  sufficient  handicap  for  special  study  or  treatment. 

Until  twenty,  my  sight  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to  read  and  write 
according  to  the  system  used  by  the  blind.  Since  that  time  it  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  I  now  have  one-fifth  vision.  I  seldom 
mention  it,  even  to  my  closest  associates,  and  never  think  of  it  as  a 
handicap. 

I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  profession  thirty  years.  I  write  no 
fiction. 

Only  one  of  the  women  whose  names  were  supplied  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  could  be  classified  as  a  reporter.  She,  too,  has  an 
adequate  degree  of  sight.  She  uses  no  special  devices  in  her  work, 
needs  no  sighted  person  as  guide,  goes  and  comes  as  she  wills, 
travels  as  opportunity  offers,  and  departs  from  normal  dependence 
on  sight  only  when  in  a  large  city,  when  she  uses  a  taxicab  instead 
of  a  streetcar.  She  lives  in  a  small  town,  belongs  to  the  various 
clubs  and  lodges,  is  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  her  community,  and 
reports  for  the  newspaper  owned  by  her  father.  She  sums  up  her 
statement  as  follows: 

I  live  the  normal  social  life  of  any  girl  who  is  slightly  handicapped 
by  a  not  too  robust  physical  condition  rather  than  by  defective  sight. 

THE  CORRESPONDENT 

Those  who  act  as  correspondents  in  towns  or  cities  more  or  less 
distant  from  their  employing  newspapers  are  outside  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  jurisdiction.  The  state  editor,  or  perhaps  the  managing  editor, 
directs  their  activities.  City  editors  give  assignments  only  to  re¬ 
porters. 

No  better  way  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  work  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  position  more  accessible  for  the  blind  than  that  of  a 
reporter,  can  be  found  than  to  quote  the  following: 

I  lost  my  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  .  .  .  The  C - Herald 

is  a  Sunday  paper  with  an  average  circulation  of  between  80,000  and 
85,000,  published  but  once  a  week,  and  circulating  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition  to  its  local  staff,  it  maintains  a  state  staff  of  eight 
or  ten  men,  each  of  whom  covers  a  section  of  the  state. 

My  column  has  to  be  local  in  character,  carrying  breezy  comment 
on  local  affairs  and  local  people,  dwelling  at  some  length  on  poli¬ 
tics.  .  .  . 
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I  cover  the  police  court  every  morning,  armed  with  a  braille  slate 
and  a  pocketful  of  braille  paper,  an  equipment  I  always  have  with  me. 
I  select  from  the  cases  on  the  docket  those  which  I  believe  my  paper 
would  want  to  use,  note  down  the  ‘high  lights’  of  the  testimony  as 
it  is  given,  and,  at  times,  interview  the  arresting  officers  or  the  princi¬ 
pals. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  I  visit  offices  of  attorneys,  the  city 
hall,  places  where  political  gossip  might  be  exchanged,  and  in  general 
get  about  and  talk  to  people.  I  make  two  to  three  trips  a  week  to 
S - ,  a  city  of  about  25,000  population,  ten  miles  from  my  head¬ 

quarters.  I  make  stops  at  other  towns  along  the  way  and,  when  cases 
of  special  interest  are  scheduled,  I  attend  night  courts  in  these  towns. 

Tips  come  to  me  by  telephone  and  by  mail,  all  of  which,  however, 
require  rigid  investigation.  I  mail  about  three  columns  of  material  to 
the  office  on  each  of  five  nights  in  the  week,  my  last  letter  going  in 
Thursday  night.  Friday  happenings  are  sent  by  wire.  Our  paper  is  on 
the  street  Saturday  night. 

I  cannot  distinguish  between  daylight  and  darkness  but  am  able  to 
make  my  way  about  my  home  city,  for  the  most  part,  unassisted, 
engaging  the  services  of  a  guide  when  going  to  sections  of  the  city 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar  or,  at  times,  when  going  to  distant 
towns.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  schoolboy  for  about  an 
hour  each  day  to  read  the  daily  papers  to  me,  so  that  I  may  keep  apace 
with  the  times  and  local  events  from  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint. 
The  sighted  aid  I  require,  however,  costs  me  little.  .  .  . 

The  copy  which  I  submit  to  the  office  must  be  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  editor  to  turn  it  over  to  the  composing  room 
after  perusing  it  himself.  I  type  my  own  copy,  of  course,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  I  encountered  was  to  learn  the  art  of  headline 
writing.  I  have  to  write  all  my  own  “heads,”  including  eight-column 
“streamers,”  two-,  three-,  and  single-column  heads.  In  writing  heads  I 
find  my  braille  slate  of  great  assistance  and  I  figure  out  these  heads 
on  small  slips  of  braille  paper,  retaining  them  until  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  at  which  time  I  check  up  to  ascertain  the  position  given  each 
story. 

I  generally  write  from  twelve  to  sixteen  columns  of  material  each 
week,  and  almost  every  week  have  front-page  representation,  some  of 
which  has  been  used  with  a  “by-line.” 

Our  staff  photographer  visits  my  territory  every  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  on  that  day  he  and  I  go  scouting  for  pictures  to  accompany  stories 
which  I  have  already  sent  in  or  have  in  prospect.  Of  course,  we  en¬ 
counter  many  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be  photographed,  and  this 
phase  of  the  work  requires  much  tact  and  diplomacy. 

The  correspondent  whose  story  in  part  has  just  been  told  is  now 
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earning  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  He  is  holding  his  own  in  all 
respects  in  competition  with  seeing  correspondents  on  the  same 
newspaper, — a  newspaper  which,  however,  since  it  is  published  but 
once  a  week,  permits  a  lesser  degree  of  haste  than  papers  published 
daily. 

He  had  no  actual  reportorial  or  editorial  experience  before  he 
lost  his  sight  but,  after  a  high-school  education,  had  experience  as 
office  boy  for  a  newspaper.  He  took  an  evening  course  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  became  assistant  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  this  paper. 
After  loss  of  sight  he  entered  a  school  for  the  blind,  studying 
braille  in  the  evening  classes.  In  the  daytime  he  attended  a  busi¬ 
ness  college  and  received  instruction  in  typing,  dictaphone  work, 
business  correspondence,  English,  and  spelling.  He  ascribes  much 
of  the  credit  for  his  success  to  his  experience  as  office  boy,  book¬ 
keeper,  and  cashier  on  a  newspaper  during  the  several  years  pre¬ 
ceding  his  loss  of  sight. 

Correspondent  for  Twenty-two  Years 

“I  lost  my  sight  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,”  reports  one  of  the  blind  men  whose  work  is 
classifiable  as  that  of  a  correspondent.  .  .  .  “Before  losing  my  sight 
I  had  completed  eighth-grade  work  in  a  district  school.  After  three 
years  at  home,  during  which  time  I  did  many  things  on  the  farm,  I 

became  a  student  at  the  P - School  for  the  Blind.  In  due  time  I 

was  graduated  from  this  school;  also  from  the  M - High  School. 

Still  later  I  took  a  year  of  special  work  at  D - College.” 

He  discovered,  during  his  school  days,  that  he  was  not  of  a 
mechanical  turn,  finding  piano-tuning  irksome  and  broom-making 
uninteresting.  He  began  to  take  stock  of  himself.  He  found  that 
in  all  kinds  of  literary  work  he  stood  high.  He  was  fond  of 
composition,  was  an  avid  reader  of  good  literature,  and  was  active 
in  the  literary  society  in  the  school.  Naturally  his  thoughts  turned 
to  writing.  He  continues: 

The  first  money  I  ever  received  for  writing  was  for  contributions 
of  verse.  For  several  years  I  contributed  an  original  poem  every  week 
to  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  was  paid  a1  small  sum  for  the  work.  When 
the  weekly  gave  way  to  a  daily,  I  drifted  naturally  into  news  work, 

and  for  twenty-two  years  have  been  the  correspondent  at  S - 

(a  town  of  1300  population)  for  the  county  daily,  which  pays  me 
by  the  week  for  my  work. 
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After  beginning  reporting  for  this  paper  I  began  looking  around 
to  find  out  what  else  there  was  for  me.  Gradually,  I  picked  up  similar 
work  for  larger  dailies,,  and,  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  I  have  had  four 
or  five  on  the  string  all  the  time. 

At  present  I  handle  the  news  here  for  papers  in  Detroit,  Toledo, 
and  Chicago,  as  well  as  for  smaller  publications  nearer  home.  I  figure 
this  way:  If  I  must  cover  the  field  in  order  to  get  what  the  local  papers 
want,  why  not  sift  out  from  the  general  mass  the  major  stories  and 
give  them  to  the  larger  publications? 

Now  about  training:  When  in  college  I  took  certain  college  sub' 
jects — psychology,  history,  political  economy,  literature,  and  the  like 
— because  I  thought  they  would  broaden  me  and  make  newspaper 
work  easier.  That  is  all  the  special  training  I  have  had  in  school  with 
journalism  in  mind.  All  the  rest  came  from  experience  when  actively 
at  work  in  the  correspondence  field. 

I  like  best  the  writing  of  feature  stories,  and  my  work  along  the 
line  of  rural  life  and  rural  problems.  For  some  years  I  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  a  leading  farm  journal,  and  at  present  I  contribute  a 
story  each  week  to  the  farm  section  of  a  daily  paper.  I  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  live  in  the  heart  of  a  farming  section,  and  have  never  lost 
touch  with  farm  life  and  its  problems. 

My  home  town  of  1300  population  and  the  surrounding  farming 
communities  make  up  my  news  territory.  Naturally  there  is  a  limit 
to  news  in  such  an  area.  For  that  reason  my  newspaper  work  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  a  part-time  job.  It  does  not  take  all  day,  but  it 
does  take  a  portion  of  every  day,  often  Sundays  included.  But  I  have 
always  been  able  to  do  other  things. 

For  a  long  time,  with  the  help  of  my  wife,  who  helps  me  always 
in  many  ways,  I  raised  poultry  on  a  small  scale,  and  we  have  a  fine 
garden  each  summer.  In  addition,  for  nearly  five  years  now,  I  have 
been  a  telephone  operator  and  work  at  the  board  on  an  average  of 
five  or  six  hours  each  day — often  much  longer.  Of  course,  when  big 
news  breaks,  I  drop  everything  else  and  get  busy. 

State  editors  have  told  me  that  my  check  each  month  is  several  times 
larger  than  those  of  some  of  their  other  correspondents  covering  simi¬ 
lar  fields.  The  larger  papers  do  not  know  I  am  blind,  and  even  the 
editors  of  a  paper  near  home  did  not  know  this  until  I  had  worked 
for  them  for  years.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  advertising  this  fact. 
Let  the  work  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

This  correspondent  employs  a  guide  almost  entirely  in  going 
about  town,  and  uses  the  telephone  whenever  possible.  His  income 
from  the  part-time  correspondence  has  averaged  between  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  hundred  dollars  annually. 
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A  Woman  Correspondent 

Mrs.  B -  has  been  able  to  distinguish  only  colors  and  dim 

shadows  since  the  age  of  twenty.  A  newspaper  looks  to  her  like 
a  blank  piece  of  paper. 

She  took  a  course  in  rhetoric  from  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  Winnetka,  Illinois.  She  learned  braille  and 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  and  volunteered  her  services  as  correspond¬ 
ent.  Her  home  town  was  a  small  farming  community  of  about  300 
population.  One  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  the  county  seat 
accepted  her  services  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  item.  After  a  year 
the  paper  gave  her  one  dollar  a  week.  She  makes  a  carbon  copy  of 
her  news  items  and  receives  another  one  dollar  a  week  from  another 
weekly  paper  in  her  county. 

“This  correspondence  work  is  only  a  sideline,”  she  reports.  “The 
two  dollars  a  week  is  small  recompense,  but  it  opens  up  another  way 
in  which  I  make  a  little  money.  I  get  one  dollar  for  each  subscriber  I 
secure  and  receive  10  per  cent  on  all  money  I  collect  for  either  paper.” 

Mr.  C - earns  ten  dollars  monthly  as  correspondent  for  two 

daily  newspapers  in  his  state.  His  case  is  notable  in  that  he  is 
totally  blind  and  has  been  so  since  infancy.  His  home  is  in  a  small 
town  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  one  of  his  papers  is  the 
principal  evening  newspaper  in  the  capital  of  his  state.  He  uses  a 
braille  writer  and  a  typewriter. 

An  English  Writer’s  W or \ 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  published  article. 
The  experiences  are  those  of  a  blind  journalist  who  wrote  the  story 
of  his  activities  for  The  Tribune ,4  a  braille  magazine  published  in 
England.  His  story  contains  much  of  interest  to  American  aspirants 
and  may  properly  be  included  here,  with  names  and  places  freely  , 
mentioned.  The  writer  is  Patrick  T.  Keily.  He  says: 

A  free-lance  journalist  or,  if  you  like,  a  penny-a-line  local  reporter, 
has  to  deal  with  any  and  every  sort  of  news:  sport,  local  markets,  re¬ 
ligious  meetings,  weddings,  police  work,  obituaries,  occasional  in¬ 
quests,  very  occasionally,  perhaps,  a  murder — as  well  as  all  sorts 
of  other  matters,  too  varied  to  enumerate.  My  area  consists  of  two 
small  towns,  one  with  a  population  of  just  over  2,000,  and  the  other 
of  about  3,000,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  villages;  and  not  a  few 
of  my  friends  have  supposed  that  one  cannot  find  a  great  deal  of 
4  January,  February,  and  March,  1932. 


news  from  such  places.  But  here  are  a  few  items  which  stand  out 
in  my  memory  as  amongst  those  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal: — one 
technical  murder  charge,  following  a  double  poisoning  conspiracy  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  died  and  the  other,  on  her  recovery,  had  to 
answer  a  charge  of  murder;  a  full-blown  murder  and  suicide;  a  treas¬ 
ure-trove  inquest;  a  story  of  an  Iceland  wreck,  as  related  by  a  local 
sailor  on  his  return  home;  the  discovery  of  a  rusty  tin  box  full  of 
gold  coins — ^85 — buried  in  the  ground;  the  theft  from  a  local  vicar- 
age  of  ^107  in  gold.  The  fact  is  that,  in  small  communities,  humanity 
is  almost  as  varied  as  in  those  places  in  which  men  and  women  con¬ 
gregate  in  larger  numbers,  and  so  their  doings  will  be  just  as 
varied.  .  .  . 

But  while  the  free-lance  must  deal  with  any  and  every  sort  of  work, 
he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  select  one  or  two  specialities  in  which  to  be  well 
versed,  and  regarding  which  another  journalist  might  on  occasion 
want  his  help.  This  will  permit  him  asking  on  occasion  for  assistance 
from  a  colleague  in  some  other  direction.  How  do  I  report  a  cricket 
match?  By  getting  the  information  from  a  cricketer.  Sport  is  not  my 
speciality.  How  do  I  deal  with  matters  of  local  government  at  Alford 
or  at  Mablethorpe?  By  attending  all  Council  meetings,  public  in¬ 
quiries,  etc.,  and  by  entering  in  my  record  books  such  matters  as 
might  prove  useful  at  some  future  time.  Local  government  and  police 
work  I  had  made  myself  master  of,  and  it  has  paid.  .  .  . 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  convinced  that  something  had  to  be 
done  besides  tuning  and  music-teaching  if  I  was  to  thrive  in  this  little 
town  of  Alford  and  its  surrounding  rural  district;  and,  at  the  end 
of  19 1 1,  I  heard  that  a  business  man  was  leaving  the  town,  who  had 
been  the  local  reporter  to  the  Boston  Guardian ,  a  sideline  which  had 
brought  him  a  few  shillings  weekly.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  being  able 
to  use  a  typewriter,  and  having  to  move  all  over  the  district  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  business,  I  could  at  least  manage  the  job  as  well 
as  the  departing  cobbler  had  done.  I  wrote  to  Boston  at  once,  offer¬ 
ing  my  services,  saying  nothing  about  blindness,  of  course;  and  four 
days  later  I  was  appointed.  Of  journalism  I  knew  really  nothing  at 
that  time,  but  I  attended  the  various  meetings  at  which  news  is  gath¬ 
ered — the  local  police  court  and  Council  meetings,  sports-club  meet¬ 
ings,  property  sales,  etc. — to  find  that  I  could  get  down  in  braille  all 
the  information  required.  ...  Of  course,  the  editor  soon  found  out 
about  the  blindness  from  a  talkative  Alford  gentleman  who  was  at  the 
office  some  couple  of  months  or  so  after  my  appointment;  but  this 
was  perhaps  just  as  well  after  I  had  once  gotgping  with  the  job.  .  .  . 

Three  years  later,  another  weekly  paper  was  offered  to  me;  and, 
during  the  War,  I  sent — as  a  speculation — some  copy  to  a  third  paper, 
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circulating  in  the  district,  which  I  found  was  not  being  well  served, 
and  this  led  ultimately  to  my  third  permanent  engagement  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  .  .  . 

The  opportunity  for  more  intensive  development  came  after  the 
War,  when  all  the  newspapers  were  seeking  to  recover  lost  ground. 
To  any  of  the  provincial  morning  or  evening  papers  which  circu¬ 
lated  in  my  area  I  sent  any  interesting  news  items  by  way  of  specula¬ 
tive  business.  One  or  two  of  these  efforts  were,  of  course,  unrecognized; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  connection  was  thereby  established  which 
has  continued  ever  since;  and  when,  a  little  over  nine  years  ago,  a 
murder  trial  at  Alford  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  establishing  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  number  of  London  dailies,  my  position  as  the  local  free¬ 
lance  journalist  for  Alford  and  Mablethorpe  can  be  said  to  have  been 
consolidated.  By  that  time  I  was  the  accredited  representative  of  four 
weeklies  and  five  provincial  dailies,  as  well  as,  for  any  special  news,  a 
number  of  London  dailies.  Within  the  last  nine  years  I  have  had 
occasional  opportunities  of  adding  to  my  journalistic  connections;  and 
it  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  I  now  correspond  regularly  with 
newspapers  at  Hull,  Grimsby,  Louth,  Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamford, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  London.  .  .  . 

As  the  intention  of  the  present  series  of  articles  is  to  demonstrate 
that  journalism  may  prove  both  an  interesting  and  a  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  for  a  number  of  sightless  people,  it  may  be  well  at  this  stage 
if  I  say  a  few  words  about  my  modus  operandi.  Of  course,  the  braille 
dotter  takes  the  place  of  the  fountain  pen  or  pencil,  and  thin  braille 
paper  that  of  the  ordinary  notebook.  This  latter  is  desirable  so  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  sound  of  brailling;  and  thus  armed,  with 
the  use  of  copious  abbreviations  I  take  down  police  cases,  Council 
meetings,  inquests,  bazaar  openings,  resumes  of  political  speeches,  etc. 
For  the  rest,  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  type  off  my  reports  for 
dispatch  either  by  rail  or  post;  but  if  the  report  is  considered  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  be  required  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
matter  is  still  easier,  for  then  I  just  read  off  from  my  braille  notes  at 
the  telephone,  putting  grammar  right  as  I  go  along.  .  .  . 

A  useful  tip  is  to  make  plenty  of  friends  of  the  right  sort,  and, 
having  made  them,  make  judicious  use  of  them.  It  may  seem  curious, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  people  rather  like  being  implicated 
in  getting  something  into  the  papers,  and  so  your  friends  will  rather 
enjoy  helping  you.  I  have  found  the  police,  within  proper  limits,  al¬ 
ways  helpful;  and  this  I  can  say  concerning  most  other  officials  as 
well,  including  clerks  to  councils,  the  district  coroner,  and  others. 
Sometimes,  in  return,  you  may  help  any  of  these  gentlemen  with  a 
little  information  of  which  they  may  be  in  search,  and  of  which  you 
may  already  be  possessed.  .  .  . 
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SPECIALISTS  AND  EDITORS 


Bleyer  in  his  book,  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  divides  the 
contents  of  the  average  big  city  newspaper  into  nine  classifications, 
as  follows:  News  stories,  editorials,  special  feature  articles,  dramatic 
and  musical  criticism  and  book  reviews,  practical  advice  and  useful 
information,  humorous  matter,  fiction,  illustrations,  advertisements. 

An  interesting  system  of  classification  has  been  developed  by  the 
news  magazine,  Time ,  which  weekly  divides  its  informative  and 
well-written  contents  into  these  subjects:  Aeronautics,  animals,  art, 
books,  business  and  finance,  cinema,  education,  foreign  news,  let¬ 
ters  from  readers,  medicine,  mile-stones  (births,  deaths,  engage¬ 
ments,  marriages,  and  divorces),  music,  national  affairs,  people 
(items  about  notables),  press,  religion,  sport,  theater.  Crime  is  not 
given  a  separate  section,  but  high  lights  of  the  most  talked-about 
crimes  of  the  day  are  told  under  one  of  the  heads  given  above. 

Consideration  by  the  blind  aspirant  of  the  diversity  of  topics  and 
subjects  treated  in  some  form  or  other  by  newspapers  daily  will 
explain  the  present-day  trend  toward  specialization  of  reportorial 
and  editorial  staffs.  The  average  twenty-four-page  newspaper  prints 
daily  as  many  words  of  reading  matter,  exclusive  of  advertisements, 
as  is  contained  in  a  full-sized  novel — that  is,  between  seventy-five 
thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand  words.  A  novelist  is  expected 
to  take  months — ■sometimes  he  takes  years — to  write  his  book.  The 
newspaper  must  appear  on  the  street  each  day  at  a  certain  hour. 

The  need  of  speed  in  writing,  printing,  and  distributing  has  given 
rise  to  a  need  for  specialists,  and,  with  the  taking  on  of  more  and 
more  subjects  by  newspapers,  has  come  the  trend  toward  greater 
and  greater  specialization. 

Variety  of  Specialties 

Specialists  in  any  particular  field  are  the  men  and  women  who 
know  more  about  a  given  subject  than  others  on  the  staff.  The 
expert  on  national  politics  is  sent  to  the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  or  to  Washington.  The  one  who  knows  most  about  finance 
is  assigned  to  write  the  news  about  matters  of  financial  moment. 
The  writers  on  sporting  events,  art,  music,  the  theater,  society,  and 
the  rest  have  demonstrated  their  familiarity  with  their  specialties. 

Concerning  opportunities  for  the  man  or  woman  who  learns  a 


particular  subject  thoroughly,  Chester  S.  Lord  in  his  book,  The 
Young  Man  and  Journalism ,5  writes: 

Now,  of  newspaper  specialties  there  is  no  end.  Let  yours  be  one  in 
which  you  will  be  interested,  to  master  which  will  be  a  delight.  One 
young  man  of  my  acquaintance  became  fascinated  with  astronomy 
and  he  studied  it  between  times  while  working  at  his  newspaper 
desk,  mastered  it,  became  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  was 
soon  in  demand  as  a  writer  of  astronomical  articles  and  astronomical 
books. 

Another  young  man  became  interested  in  geography  and  explora¬ 
tion  until  he  obtained  intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the  seas 
that  decorate  this  fascinating  old  earth.  His  articles  were  soon  in  de¬ 
mand  at  altitudinous  rates.  He  hobnobs  with  explorers,  directs  in 
geographical  societies,  superintends  in  the  making  of  maps,  delivers 
lectures,  and  writes  constantly — and  still  the  wonder  grows  that  he 
can  get  so  much  out  of  it. 

Men  who  can  write  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  music  are 
especially  welcome  in  newspaper  offices,  and  the  writer  who  knows 
engineering  and  construction  has  a  splendid  specialty  in  these  days  of 
machinery,  enormous  buildings  and  marvelous  public  works. 

But  conspicuously  above  all  other  newspaper  specialties  let  me  put 
politics,  and  next  to  politics  in  my  opinion  comes  finance. 

Usually  the  newspaper  man  chooses  one  of  two  broad  paths  after 
a  year  or  so  in  the  humbler  tasks  of  general  assignment  writing, 
police,  courthouse,  hotels,  and  the  like.  He  decides  either  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  outside  jobs  or  to  train  himself  for  some  form  of  editorial 
work. 

Editing  the  stories  of  reporters  is  the  task  first  of  the  men  on 
the  “copy-desk”  and  thereafter  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
city  editor,  state  editor,  or  managing  editor,  sometimes  of  all  three. 
Corrections  are  made  and  headlines  written.  If  the  story  needs  to 
be  done  over,  it  is  given  to  a  desk  worker  known  as  “re-write 
man.”  If  the  story  is  classifiable  in  some  other  department  than 
strictly  news,  the  feature  editor,  society  editor,  sporting  editor,  or 
some  other  editorial  specialist  will  take  it  in  hand.  At  the  top  of 
the  editorial  structure  is  the  editor-in-chief.  He  directs  and  super¬ 
vises  the  expression  of  the  paper’s  editorial  policy,  and,  with  his 
associate  editors,  writes  the  matter  that  is  to  be  printed  on  the 
editorial  page. 

Almost  without  exception,  on  city  newspapers,  copy-desk  editors, 

5  Chester  Sanders  Lord,  The  Young  Man  and  Journalism  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1922). 
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city  editors,  state  editors,  the  editors  of  special  departments,  and 
editorial  writers  were  first  reporters.  In  the  case  of  small  town 
papers,  reportorial  experience,  though  generally  conceded  to  be 
valuable,  is  not  so  necessary,  it  appears.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  the 
ranks  of  seeing  editors  of  small  papers,  but  also,  included  in  our 
records  of  blind  editors,  is  one  individual  who  has  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  success  without  having  had  any  reportorial 
experience.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lack  of  reportorial  experience  was,  in  these  cases,  gener¬ 
ously  compensated  by  possession  of  proved  ability  in  other  matters, 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  business  capacity.  Generally  speaking,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  editorial  facility,  both  in  directing  the  work  of 
others  and  in  writing  for  the  editorial  page,  is  best  achieved  and 
most  frequently  arrived  at  when  the  gathering  and  writing  of 
general  news  have  been  fundamental  to  the  editor’s  experience. 
All  additional  experience  in  special  branches  of  newspaper  writing 
equips  all  the  better  the  men  of  the  editorial  department. 

This  applies  to  the  humblest  member  of  a  copy-desk  staff  as  well 
as  to  the  editor-in-chief,  and  certainly  applies  to  the  re-write  man, 
a  worker  whose  task  could  conceivably  be  done  by  an  experienced 
blind  writer.  It  is  clear  that  the  blind  aspirant  could  not  edit,  cut, 
add  to,  interline,  or  boil  down  the  stories  of  others  as  speedily  or  as 
well  as  the  person  with  sight,  nor  could  the  exacting  tasks  of  figur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  headlines  and  of  composing  them  properly  and 
swiftly  be  done  well  on  city  dailies  by  the  blind. 

Only  one  blind  person  of  the  twenty-three  who  responded  told 
of  the  writing  of  headlines.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  blind  man 
whose  story  was  the  first  to  be  told  under  the  caption,  “The  Corre¬ 
spondent”  (see  p.  9)  wrote  the  headlines  for  his  own  stories,  but 
his  was  a  newspaper  published  only  one  day  a  week,  for  Sunday 
circulation,  and  thus  he  had  time  to  do  this  difficult  work.  Even  so, 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  related  that  this  was  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  phase  of  his  work.  And  so  it  would  be  for  any  blind  person. 
Headlines  not  only  need  to  be  composed  so  that  they  tell  the  story 
in  brief,  but  need  to  be  exactly  arranged  with  respect  to  type 
width,  height,  and  relative  position  one  above  the  other. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  men  at  the  copy-desk  of  city  newspapers  to 
write  the  headlines.  The  “heads”  so  written  are  subject  to  super¬ 
vision  and  correction  by  the  head  of  the  copy-desk  and  also  by  at 
least  one  of  the  editors  of  higher  rank — finally  subject  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  ideas  about  his  paper’s  appearance  and  content.  An 
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expert  headline-writer  as  much  deserves  the  name  of  specialist  as 
any  other  person  on  the  paper’s  pay-roll,  and  generally  is  so  con¬ 
sidered.  He  is  both  an  editor  and  a  specialist.  So  it  is  with  most  of 
the  other  specialists  on  a  newspaper.  They  are  writers,  editors,  and 
specialists,  all  three  in  one. 

Because  there  is  in  actual  practice  no  clear-cut  separation  of 
factors  and  elements  between  writing  facility,  editorial  technique  in 
the  general  sense,  and  special  application  of  both  facility  and  tech¬ 
nique,  discussion  in  this  study  of  both  specialists  and  editors  has 
been  conducted  under  the  compound  heading,  “Specialists  and 
Editors.”  With  but  little  additional  comment  from  the  writer  of 
this  study,  the  experiences  of  several  blind  specialists  and  editors 
will  be  given  in  their  own  words.  From  their  accounts  of  activities 
in  newspaper  work  will  be  gleaned  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  in  journalism,  both  as  a  field  in  itself  and  as  a 
stepping-stone.  Also  will  be  seen  the  high  degree  of  resourcefulness, 
courage,  persistence,  and  ability  required. 

A  Versatile  Specialist 

I  lost  my  sight — and  completely — at  the  age  of  eleven,  as  the  result 
of  a  gunshot  wound,  but  did  not  attend  a1  school  for  the  blind.  In¬ 
stead,  graduating  from  public  high  school,  I  took  a  B.  A.  at  K - 

State  University,  majoring  in  journalism.  Followed  two  years  as  editor 
of  a  country  weekly  and  correspondent  for  two  city  papers.  Forsaking 
that,  I  turned  to  magazine  free-lancing,  which  has  occupied  all  or 
part  time  since.  This  work  has  consisted  of  both  fiction  and  articles, 
sold  to  a  total  of  eighty-nine  markets,  ranging  all  the  way  from  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly  to  the  lowliest  of 
trade  journals.  From  1927  to  ’31  came  radio  reviewing  for  a  big  city 
newspaper,  and  in  ’28  and  ’29  the  radio  editorship  of  a  maga¬ 
zine.  .  .  . 

I  use  no  special  devices  that  can  be  rated  as  peculiarly  helpful 
in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness.  .  .  .  My  notes  are  punched 
out  in  New  York  point,  self-taught.  And  my  copy  is  turned  out  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  typewriter,  using  the  touch  system,  also  self-taught. 

How  I  landed  the  few  regular  jobs  I’ve  had  would  scarcely  be 
helpful  to  anyone  else.  In  fact,  it  was  either  a  matter  of  going 
after  them,  or  having  them  come  to  me  because  I  could  deliver  the 
goods  wanted;  which  is  pretty  much  how  all  jobs  are  got  when  you 
stop  to  think  of  it.  And  placing  free-lance  stuff,  of  course,  is  just  a 
question  of  submitting  it  in  the  customary  manner.  However,  I  have 
refrained  rather  definitely  from  letting  magazine  editors  know  I’m 
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blind.  Far  from  being  helpful,  I  have  a  notion — right  or  wrong — that 
it  might  prejudice  them  against  one’s  work.  Anyway,  your  stuff  ought 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  if  any. 

I’ve  done  some  traveling  alone,  but  find  it  much  more  satisfactory 
to  go  with  some  seeing  person.  In  my  home  town,  however,  I  go 
about  unassisted. 

As  to  the  qualifications  for  success,  here  we  run  afoul  of  defining 
journalism  again.  However,  either  in  straight  newspaper  work  or 
free-lance  magazine  writing,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  funda¬ 
mentally  important  thing  is  getting,  and  keeping,  the  seeing  view¬ 
point.  I  mean  shaking  off  the  “separate  world”  idea,  and  all  the  other 
psychology  which  tends  to  make  blind  people  regard  themselves  as 
withdrawn  into  a  peculiar  class  of  their  own.  True,  this  is  not  just 
of  the  blind’s  own  making.  The  seeing  tend  to  force  it  upon  them 
quite  often.  Also,  it  means  a  constant  and  sometimes  pretty  bitter 
fight.  But  it  simply  has  to  be  done.  The  blind  writer  can’t  live  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  He  has  to  contact  the  seeing  as  sources  of  his  news, 
background,  and  what  not.  More  than  that,  his  copy  has  to  reflect  a 
seeing  attitude  if  it  is  to  hold  the  interest  of  seeing  readers.  I’m  not 
thinking  merely  of  visual  detail  either;  interests,  intercourse,  aware¬ 
ness  of  contemporary  trends,  and  all  the  other  intangibles  that  color 
a  man’s  stuff  so  vitally.  I  hope  I’m  clear,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  mighty 
important. 

As  to  other  natural  qualifications,  there  ought,  of  course,  to  be  some 
better-than-average  aptitude  for  writing,  along  with  the  well-known 
“nose  for  news.”  That  holds  for  both  newspaper  and  magazine  work. 
The  “nose,”  however,  can  be  developed  by  training  and  experience, 
as  every  “cub”  learns. 

Regarding  training,  my  having  gone  through  such  a  course  doubt¬ 
less  swings  my  opinion  that  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  school  of 
journalism  course  is  just  about  essential.  Granted,  experience  under 
the  right  conditions  will  do  as  much,  and  a  school  of  journalism 
graduate  is  not  a  finished  product.  At  the  same  time,  the  blind  man 
must  have  every  possible  training  advantage  to  even  the  odds  against 
him,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  get  that  advantage  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  competition.  Altogether,  I  should  say  that  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  training  at  least  spares  him  a  lot  of  “cub  grief,”  no  matter  what 
field  of  writing  he  enters.  At  least  that  is  my  own  experience,  and  my 
training  was  rather  sketchy  as  compared  with  that  offered  today.  .  .  . 

Aside  from  editorial  writing  (virtually  a  closed  field  for  the  most 
part),  about  the  only  job  open  to  a  blind  person  on  a  big  city  paper 
is  that  of  “re-write”  man,  who  takes  telephoned  stories  from  the  “leg 
men.”  Even  if  he  can  get  about  satisfactorily  for  assignments,  the 
blind  reporter  is  likely  to  have  to  spend  more  time  answering  curious 


questions  about  himself  than  asking  questions  of  the  people  he  should 
be  interviewing.  In  a  small  town,  on  the  other  hand,  his  blindness 
becomes  accepted,  indeed  almost  forgotten.  Often  he  need  not  leave 
the  office  for  most  of  his  stories.  And — here  is  another  point  worth 
considering — the  supply  of  decently  equipped  editors  and  reporters 
on  small-town  papers  is  far  less  than  in  the  larger  cities.  The  pay, 
to  be  sure,  may  not  be  as  handsome.  But  few  newspaper  men  worry 
much  about  the  income  tax  anyway. 

On  the  free-lance  side,  the  individual  is  everything.  Personal  apti¬ 
tude  and  interests  must  direct  which  one  of  the  many  special  fields 
here  is  best  to  try.  And  while  I  don’t  want  to  seem  pessimistic,  I 
wouldn’t  be  honest  if  I  didn’t  say  it’s  a  tough  game  at  best.  Yet  there 
is  a  chance  for  those  with  the  necessary  equipment. 

About  the  best  way  to  make  an  opportunity — why,  that’s  simply  the 
formula  that  holds  for  any  other  occupation:  Alert  selling  of  yourself, 
chiefly  by  delivering  the  goods  when  a  “break”  comes  along.  No  self- 
respecting  person  wants  anything  better. 

A  Feature  Writer 

Here  are  excerpts  from  another  blind  writer’s  report: 

I  have  written  a  great  deal  of  feature  copy  for  the  daily  newspapers 
in  my  part  of  the  nation.  For  some  years  I  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Sunday  Post,  writing  under  my  own  name  and  usually 
on  historical  subjects.  For  many  years  I  have  been  local  correspondent 
for  a  number  of  leading  daily  newspapers  of  this  area.  .  .  . 

My  regular  profession  is  college  teaching.  Journalism  is  a  sideline. 
I  lost  my  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven.  I  am  totally  blind.  I  do  not  travel 
alone,  never  having  found  this  necessary.  I  am  fifty-two  years  old  and 

am  married.  ...  I  attended  the  B - School  for  the  Blind  only 

two  years,  then  studied  at  home  under  a  private  tutor. 

(Since  then  he  has  received  degrees  from  two  universities  and 
one  college — the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  M.A.) 

From  a  boy  I  had  a  fondness  for  literary  work.  I  have  had  hundreds 
of  poems  published  in  various  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
nation.  Newspaper  verse  is  my  particular  field  in  verse. 

I  gather  my  news  much  the  same  as  seeing  correspondents  do, 
making  liberal  use  of  the  telephone  to  run  down  leads  and  having 
naturally  a  nose  for  news  and  the  skill  to  write  a  news  story  with 
as  much  ease  and  rapidity  as  I  can  manipulate  the  typewriter.  I 
usually  make  from  four  to  a  half  dozen  copies  at  a  time,  handling  my 
own  carbons  and  folding  and  enclosing  my  various  copies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  envelopes  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  different  papers.  I 
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make  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  for  “spot”  news.  In  fact,  I 
am  a  telegraph  operator  myself,  though  I  have  never  made  this  a 
practical  source  of  revenue. 

I  receive  the  same  space  rates  as  seeing  correspondents,  and  the 
papers  seem  just  as  pleased  with  my  service  as  though  I  had  two 
good  eyes. 

If  a  blind  person  lives  in  a  town  where  enough  news  breaks  and 
has  a  nose  for  news  and  the  ability  to  say  the  most  possible  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  blind  person 
should  not  make  good  as  a  reporter.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  blind 
person  to  write  features,  and  these,  of  course,  must  be  marketed  by 
the  blind  exactly  as  by  the  seeing.  It  requires  more  hard  work  and 
more  persistence  for  a  blind  newspaper  man  to  get  on.  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  blind  man’s  hesitating  to  get  into  this  field. 

A  Sports  Writer 

Mr.  R - has  written  on  prize  fights,  football  games,  and  other 

sporting  events,  though  he  is  not  at  present  regularly  employed. 
He  is  striving  to  enter  the  field  as  a  columnist  and  writer  of  feature 
articles.  He  has  formulated  an  idea  for  a  daily  newspaper  column 
which  he  hopes  to  syndicate. 

He  uses  a  typewriter  and  types  his  ideas  as  they  come  to  him. 
A  seeing  person  helps  him  edit  his  copy.  No  special  devices  are 
used.  He  reads  books  in  braille  but  does  not  use  braille  slate  or 
braille  typewriter  for  notes  or  first  copy.  Most  of  his  associations 
are  with  seeing  persons,  and  he  has  retained  the  habits  of  the 
sighted  world  as  much  as  possible. 

He  obtained  all  his  high  school  education  and  one  year  of  college 
training  before  he  lost  his  sight.  As  a  blind  student  he  had  two 
years  of  university  training,  registering  for  courses  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  background  for  his  aspirations  to  become  a  journalist  and  a 
writer  of  advertising  copy  and  sales  letters.  Courses  in  English 
composition,  history,  literature,  special  essay  work,  and  others  in 
“ad”  copy  and  sales-letter  writing  largely  formed  his  selected  group 
of  studies.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  lost  his  sight.  He  cannot  see 
even  light. 

This  writer  has  the  following  interesting  contribution  to  make 
regarding  opportunities  for  blind  aspirants: 

For  the  blind,  gifted  with  the  talent  for  writing,  there  is  always 
the  chance  to  make  use  of  their  vivid  imagination  in  the  creative  fields 
of  journalism.  If  they  have  the  talent  and  the  imagination,  they  can 
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write  feature  articles,  short  stories,  even  novels,  if  given  the  proper 
insight  into  the  technical  structure  of  these  several  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion.  Some  have  been  successful  without  any  special  training,  merely 
relying  on  their  talent  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story  in  a  good  style. 
The  knack  of  being  able  to  see  the  story  in  every  bit  of  realism  about 
them  is  another  gift  which  many  of  the  blind  still  must  possess  and 
which  they  must  have  to  be  considered  a  likely  prospect  as  a  writer 
of  creative  works. 

Though  there  is  always  the  human  interest  element  in  every  blind 
person  to  create  for  him  &  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  sighted 
reading  public,  I  think  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  blind  can  better 
assure  for  themselves  a  permanent,  profitable  place  in  the  field  of 
journalism  by  sticking  to  the  general,  normal  phases  of  that  profession. 
Helen  Keller  has  captivated  her  readers  by  writing  many  special 
articles  centered  around  her  affliction.  There  are  other  blind  who  may 
yet  do  the  same  for  themselves  by  concocting  a  special  atmosphere 
about  themselves  through  their  writings,  making  use  of  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  their  blindness.  But  this  sort  of  field  is  limited.  The 
public  likes  to  know  all  about  blind  folk,  to  be  sure,  and  reads  eagerly 
all  that  is  written  by  them;  but  if  all  the  blind  write  about  blindness 
or  phrase  their  copy  entirely  from  their  “point  of  view”,  there  will  be 
too  much  of  the  one  thing  and  the  edge  of  interest  will  be  dulled. 

As  to  what  training  the  aspirant  should  take  to  better  fit  himself, 
I  can  only  cite  what  I  cherish  the  most  in  my  past  opportunities  for 
higher  training.  I  have  a  fondness  for  words;  I  like  to  regard  them  as 
personalities.  If  I  got  my  sight  back  for  just  a  few  hours,  I’d  spend 
the  time  browsing  through  a  dictionary.  My  courses  in  “ad”  copy 
and  sales  letters  did  me  more  good  than  many  courses  in  orthodox 
English  composition.  In  “ad”  studies  I  was  taught  to  know  words  as 
distinctive  individuals,  each  radiating  its  personality.  And  of  all  my 
English  composition  classes  as  a  university  student  I  got  the  most  good 
from  a  course  in  Addison’s  essays. 

How  am  I  going  about  getting  a  start  in  professional  writing?  I 
most  desire  a  connection  with  some  newspaper.  I  mean  a  newspaper 
that  is  big  enough  and  is  published  in  a  city  large  enough  and  close 
by  many  diversified  activities  and  points  of  amusement  and  interest  to 
give  one  a  chance  to  gather  a1  variety  of  material  for  a  reading  public 
great  enough  to  assure  a  following.  On  a  newspaper  one  gets  ex¬ 
perience  which  fits  him  for  any  sort  of  writing  he  later  wants  to  take 
up,  and,  in  addition,  he  gets  the  benefit  of  criticism  from  the  copy- 
desk  and  his  editor.  On  a  newspaper  one  gets  to  see  his  “stuff”  in 
print  every  day.  The  flavor  of  printer’s  ink  is  a  tonic  and  inspires  one 
to  carry  on  at  an  ever  increasing  stride. 

Feeling  as  I  do  about  the  good  to  be  had  from  a  newspaper  connec¬ 
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tion,  I  naturally  suggest  the  good  likely  to  be  had  from  a  course  given 
by  the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America,  New  York,  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  of  journalism,  conducted  by  practical  newspaper  men.6 

A  Music  Critic 

A  blind  writer  of  music  reviews,  who  is  himself  a  musician  of 
excellent  standing,  writes  the  following  concerning  opportunities 
for  blind  aspirants: 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  blind  person  might  not  be  a  correspondent 
for  some  town  of  a  larger  newspaper  nearby  and  incidentally  attend 
to  taking  subscriptions  for  that  paper  in  the  town  and  doing  magazine 
or  other  business  on  the  side. 

While  a  blind  person  is  very  much  handicapped  in  reporting,  in 
that  he  has  the  difficulty  of  approaching  people  and  asking  various 
questions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  reporters  or  reviewers  are  often 
besieged  by  people  who  usually  have  items  they  want  in  the  paper, 
so  I  see  no  reason  why  a  blind  person  should  lack  for  news. 

Editors  and  Owners 

Mr.  R - became  totally  blind  through  a  shooting  accident  eight 

years  after  his  graduation  from  college  in  1884.  Following  his  col¬ 
lege  years,  he  had  taken  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  and  had 
soon  been  made  assistant  cashier.  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
cashier,  but  shortly  before  this  he  had  bought  a  half  interest  in  a 
newspaper.  He  retired  from  the  bank  two  years  before  he  lost  his 
sight  and  at  that  time  bought  the  other  half  interest  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  from  that  time  on  to  the  newspaper  business. 
He  had  been  publishing  a  newspaper  several  years  before  he  became 
blind. 

“For  this  reason,”  he  reports,  “I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  blind  person  to  engage  in  any  form  of  journalism  or 
any  kind  of  newspaper  work,  without  experience  prior  to  blindness. 

a  Author’s  Note — This  school  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  employs  the  “direct 
copy-desk”  method,  by  which  is  meant,  to  quote  the  Institute’s  words: 

With  the  man  in  the  slot  in  charge  (the  copy-desk  editor),  the  cop.yreaders  analyze 
and  revise  everything  the  reporters  have  written,  all  press  association  dispatches, 
and  feature  articles.  Here  the  makeup  of  the  paper  is  determined,  decision  made 
as  to  what  news  to  play  up,  etc.  The  copy-desk’s  word  is  law  as  to  space,  diction, 
feature,  and  headline.  It  sees  that  assignments  are  executed  and  is  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  managing  editor.  No  newspaper  can  be  greater  than  its  copy-desk. 

This  copy-desk  method  is  duplicated  in  the  course.  .  .  .  The  only  difference 
between  the  Institute  copy-desk  and  the  newspaper  copy-desk  is  that,  instead  of 
going  to  the  composing  room  to  be  set  in  type,  the  student’s  corrected  story  goes 
back  to  him  with  a  personal  message  of  explanation  or  suggestion  from  the 
managing  editor. 
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I  have  read  of  a  few  persons  who  commenced  reporting  after  becoming 
blind  and  I  know  of  one  man  who  undertook  to  buy  and  operate  a 
weekly  newspaper,  but  he  soon  sold  it  and  apparently  was  not  very 
successful.  This,  man  had  no  newspaper  experience  of  any  kind  in 
advance  of  blindness.” 

Mr.  R - writes  all  the  editorials  for  his  paper,  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  news,  handles  all  the  correspondence,  does  the  buying 
and  paying,  makes  prices  on  job  printing,  makes  advertising  con¬ 
tracts — in  short,  does  virtually  all  that  a  seeing  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  small  city  newspaper  is  required  to  do. 

The  business  of  his  paper  amounts  to  about  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  He  pays  himself  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  receives  “what  is  left,”  as  he  phrases  it. 

“In  every  kind  of  writing,  education  is  essential,”  he  says. 

Another  editor  and  publisher  had  been  associated  with  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business  for  fourteen  years  before  he  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  is  now  fifty.  He  publishes  two  weekly 
newspapers,  writes  editorials  and  news  for  one  of  them,  and  con¬ 
ducts  job-printing  establishments  in  connection  with  each  publi¬ 
cation. 

Still  another  blind  editor-publisher  reports  : 

I  was  not  trained  for  journalism  and  never  had  an  hour’s  work 
with  a  newspaper  until  I  was  forty-nine  years  old.  At  that  time  I  was 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor.  Two  men  came  into  my  office  and 
asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  next  day  I  was 
there. 

Though  this  man  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  and  had  no  experience  whatever  in  newspaper  work 
before  he  began  his  work  as  editor  of  the  small  city  newspaper 
which  he  now  owns,  his  success  has  been  gratifying.  Yet  he  ascribes 
the  credit  for  it  less  to  his  facility  as  a  writer  than  to  his  combina¬ 
tion  of  political  talent  and  business  experience. 

“I  was  not  just  an  office-holder,  but  an  active  member  of  the  work¬ 
ing  organization,”  he  writes,  “and  am  still  in  the  political  harness.” 
(He  is  now  seventy-one  years  of  age.)  “This  had  perhaps  something 
to  do  with  my  being  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  paper.  My  associates 
on  the  board  of  directors  knew  me  intimately.  They  knew  that  I  had 
campaigned  the  county  year  after  year  as  a  ‘stump’  speaker  and  that 
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in  conventions  I  could  be  depended  upon  to  put  things  through.  This 
perhaps  gave  them  the  idea  that  I  could  run  a  newspaper  and  possi¬ 
bly  write  an  article  if  necessary,  although  I  had  never  written  one.” 

He  writes  all  the  political  news  and  editorials  that  appear  in  his 
newspaper.  He  supervises  and  directs  everything  else  that  goes  into 
the  paper,  writing  some  news  articles  himself. 

“I  really  believe  there  are  great  opportunities  for  the  blind  in  the 
field  of  journalism,”  he  says.  “I  think  one  should  have  a  recognized 
gift  for  writing,  and  that  gift  should  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough 
course  in  journalism.  In  the  daily  field  a  man  might  be  a  successful 
journalist  and  know  nothing  about  the  business  end  of  the  work.  In 
the  small  town  field  the  case  is  entirely  different,  and  the  business 
end  of  it  is  perhaps  the  biggest  thing.  In  my  case  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  perhaps  to  say  that  the  business  and  political  sides  have 
played  more  important  parts  in  what  I  have  done.  I  say  this  because 
I  would  not  want  anyone  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the  routine 
or  business  end  of  the  newspaper  game.  I  know  of  no  special  qual¬ 
ifications  (besides  some  ability)  except  a  real  liking  for  the  work  and 
a  determination  to  succeed.  These  of  course  are  qualifications  that 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  endeavor. 

“Newspaper  work,  outside  of  the  mechanical  end,  does  not  require 
very  much  of  what  we  usually  refer  to  as  “technical  knowledge.” 
Rather,  it  requires  an  adaptability  for  the  work;  by  that  I  mean  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  ability  to  know  and  to  understand 
people,  and  to  gain  and  retain  their  confidence  and  goodwill,  for  very 
much  of  the  work  of  an  editor  or  newspaper  manager — a  journalist,  to 
use  a  short  term — is  about  people,  and  what  they  are  doing  or  thinking 
that  is  worth  while  reading  about. 

“A  good  reporter  or  writer  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
subjects  that  people  want  to  know  about  and  what  they  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in.  Of  course,  he  must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
really  desirable  and  the  undesirable  in  the  way  of  news  and  special 
articles.  Nothing  should  be  written  or  printed  that  will  not  prove  in¬ 
forming  and  uplifting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertaining  to  the  best 
class  of  readers. 

“Everyone  who  prepares  copy,  or  has  anything  to  do  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  newspaper  or  magazine  should  never  lose  sight  of 
this  one  important  truth, — that  there  is  just  as  much,  and  even  greater, 
need  for  pure  and  wholesome  mental  food  for  the  people  as  for  pure 
and  wholesome  physical  food,  and  to  attempt  to  give  anything  less 
is  a  wrong  for  which  there  should  be  no  excuse.” 
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OTHER  FIELDS  OF  WRITING 


THE  PUBLICITY  WRITER 


||ALFWAY  between  the  news  writer  and  the  advertising 

Hj|  man  is  the  writer  o£  publicity.  He  occupies  a  rather 
blurred  area  between  the  established  lines.  Like  those 
who  in  warfare  fight  between  the  lines,  his  resourceful¬ 
ness  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
purposes  under  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hazard.  The  hazard 
is  not  to  his  person,  of  course,  but  to  his  product,  his  stories. 

Yet  he  fills  a  need,  else  he  would  not  exist  in  such  numbers. 
Ho  is  paid  by  particular  interests,  sometimes  by  individuals,  some¬ 
times  by  organizations.  Amusement  enterprises,  social  and  civic 
organizations,  politicians,  political  parties,  philanthropic  groups, 
prize  fighters,  “movie”  queens  and  kings,  actors,  singers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  other  business  organizations  use  him.  He  studies 
the  needs  of  his  clients.  His  job  is  to  present,  through  news  columns 
or  other  media  of  public  communication,  those  phases  of  facts  that 
will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  client  and  at  the  same  time 
interest  the  reading  public.  He  must  write  well  enough  to  justify 
an  editor  in  publishing  his  stories  without  labeling  them  “advertise¬ 
ment.”  He  meets  a  need  of  newspapers  because  no  single  news¬ 
paper  can  afford  to  employ  a  staff  large  enough  to  do  without  him 
completely. 

His  work  is  first,  to  write  his  stories;  second,  to  place  them.  The 
latter  is  the  harder  task. 

Many  organizations  submit  daily  stories  to  a  great  number  of 
newspapers,  considering  themselves  fortunate  if  one  paper  out  of 
ten  publishes  a  story  a  week.  Other  organizations  possess,  by  nature 
of  their  activities,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  interesting  factors 
and  elements  about  which  stories  appealing  to  the  reading  public 
can  be  written.  The  expert  publicity  writer  is  well  paid,  usually 
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coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  widely  experienced  and  more 
skilful  news  writers. 

Personal  acquaintance  with  editors  and  publishers  is  a  highly 
desirable  asset  of  the  publicity  writer.  The  greater  confidence  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  in  a  publicity  writer,  the  better  success  will 
the  latter  have  in  placing  his  stories.  The  publicity  writer  who  likes 
to  “put  over”  a  story  which  lacks  real  news  value  speedily  forfeits 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  Dependable 
publicity  writers  are  looked  upon  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  news 
staff. 

A  blind  woman  whose  work  may  be  classified  as  publicity  writing, 
reports : 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of 

publicity  agent  for  the  C - Association.  The  opportunity  was 

afforded  me  quite  by  accident,  I  might  say,  for  this  organization  just 
inaugurated  a  publicity  department  eight  months  after  my  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college.  It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  applicant  on  file 
whose  training  and  background  were  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

My  duties  in  this  capacity  are  those  incident  to  the  job  of  keeping 
social  work  constantly  before  the  public.  I  have  worked  up  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  160  papers  and  8  magazines  (which  number  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing),  that  have  agreed  to  take  periodic  articles  on  our  work, 
feature  stories,  case  stories  bringing  out  the  aims  of  our  organization, 
etc.  For  the  last  nine  months  we  have  also  been  conducting  weekly 
radio  broadcasts. 

No  special  devices  are  needed  in  my  work  to  overcome  my  handi¬ 
cap.  The  proof-reading  of  my  typed  material,  however,  by  one  of 
the  office  stenographers,  is  of  great  assistance;  and  the  same  clerk 
reads  the  clippings  from  the  Central  Press  Bureau,  a  comparative 
check-up  on  the  amount  of  publicity  we  are  actually  receiving. 

My  higher  education  was  got  at  the  University  of  M - ,  where 

I  majored  in  English,  and  took  what  special  courses  were  available 
in  the  field  of  journalism  and  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  I  entered 
D - Institute  of  Technology  last  September  for  a  year’s  post¬ 

graduate  course,  and  one  of  my  courses,  “Presentation  of  Social  Ma¬ 
terials,”  is  really  a  course  in  social  work  publicity.  I  am  hoping  that 
this  will  help  me  even  more  with  my  work. 

I  have  been  totally  blind  ever  since  I  was  two  years  old.  In  traveling, 
I  am  taken  to  and  from  the  street-cars  and  trains  by  members  of  my 
family,  and  met  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  by  my  friends,  or  by  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  office. 

Working  only  two  and  a  half  days  a  week  in  the  office  this  year 
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(spending  the  rest  of  my  time  in  school),  I  am  at  present  earning  an 
annual  income  of  nine  hundred  dollars. 

I  think  there  should  be  opportunities  in  the  field  of  publicity  or 
other  journalistic  work  for  many  more  blind  persons,  gifted  in  writ¬ 
ing;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  debut  of  a  blind  person  is,  in  almost 
every  field,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  obtain. 

RADIO  WORK 

During  the  first  years  of  radio  broadcasting,  a  field  of  writing 
existed  in  which  the  blind  were  on  virtually  equal  terms  with  seeing 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  Scarcely  can  it  be  said  to  exist  now. 
This  field  was  radio  program  reviewing,  and  it  flourished  while 
radio  was  a  novelty,  a  miraculous  thing  to  those  who,  in  droves, 
were  purchasing  their  first  radio  receivers. 

The  air  was  not  so  cluttered  then  as  now.  One  could  tune  stations 
three  thousand  or  more  miles  distant.  If  he  lived  in  the  Middle 
West,  he  could  in  one  night  hear  the  West  Coast,  the  East  Coast, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  There  was  great  “reader  interest”  in  local  and 
chain  programs,  not  only  in  the  content  of  the  programs  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  very  fact,  the  almost  unbelievable  fact,  that  they 
were  obtainable  in  some  mysterious  way  through  the  uncharted 
ether.  Those  were  the  days  of  romance  in  radio. 

The  blind  writer  could  sit  by  his  loud  speaker  and  know  that 
he  was  competing  without  handicap  with  his  seeing  rival,  for  eyes 
are  not  necessary  in  listening  to  radio  programs.  But  now  the  era 
of  experimentation  and  romance  in  radio  has  given  way  to  the 
era  of  organized  showmanship  and  high  pressure  advertising.  Radio 
is  no  longer  news  unless  an  event  of  titanic  proportions,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  humble  occurrences  that  used  to  be  considered 
interesting,  flashes  to  the  newspapers  from  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  broadcasting  companies.  Radio  pages  are  shorn  of  all 
except  the  barest  announcements  of  radio  events. 

This  is  the  situation  on  newspapers,  but  for  the  skilful  writer 
who  knows  his  subject  the  radio  broadcasting  organization  itself, 
not  the  newspaper,  offers  possible  opportunities  for  the  blind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  blind  woman  whose  story  in  part  follows: 

My  present  work  consists  of  writing  radio  programs,  conducting 
program  surveys  for  a  radio  station,  and  conducting  my  own  micro¬ 
phone  training  school. 

The  only  device  I  use  is  a  braille  slate  and  stylus  for  taking  notes. 
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Practically  all  of  the  programs  are  written  on  the  typewriter  and  re¬ 
typed  before  going  to  rehearsal. 

Before  going  into  radio  work,  I  spent  nine  months  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  classified  advertising  department  of  the  N -  news¬ 

paper,  three  months  as  dramatic  coach  of  two  girls’  clubs  and  teacher 
of  dramatic  work,  and  six  months  as  literary  secretary  to  a  systemizer 
of  classified  advertising. 

I  lost  my  sight  at  about  the  age  of  one  week.  I  have  had  a  college 
education  but  no  special  training.  I  see  a  little  light  and  travel  alone 
to  and  from  my  work,  using  the  street  cars  and  following  the  same 
route  each  day.  I  cannot  go  about  otherwise  alone. 

There  are  a  great  many  opportunities  in  radio  work  for  people 
without  sight  who  have  imagination,  a  flair  for  writing,  and  ability 
to  plan  so  that  they  can  work  without  sight.  My  advice  to  a  person 
without  sight  who  wishes  to  enter  journalism  would  be  to  discover 
some  field  for  writing  for  which  he  had  some  flair  and  become  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  that. 


INTO  FICTION  FROM  NEWS  WRITING 

Mr.  F - ,  a  fiction  writer,  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when 

he  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  of  hot  metal.  He  had 
no  experience  as  a  writer  prior  to  the  accident.  He  says : 

While  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  tackled  the  job  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  San  Francisco  H -  and  the  Sacramento 

p - —  jn  tFis  territory.  I  later  covered  the  same  territory  for 

the  San  Francisco  W - and  at  times  did  some  work  for  the 

Oakland  C - .  In  all  I  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for 

about  eight  years,  and  the  average  monthly  income  from  it  was  about 
sixty  dollars,  though  it  ran  as  high  as  ninety  dollars.  .  .  . 

About  the  time  I  was  elected  to  office  I  sold  my  first  story,  a  short, 
for  fifty  dollars.  Since  then  I  have  had  more  than  a  million  words  of 
Western  fiction  printed  in  more  than  a  dozen  American  magazines. 
I  have  seven  novels  out  in  volume  form  in  England,  one  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  Polish  and  Czech,  and  two  more  accepted  for  British  pub¬ 
lication  next  spring. 

What  education  I  had  was  derived  from  the  public  schools  (not 
high  schools),  and  from  roaming  about.  Before  I  lost  my  sight  I 
worked  in  and  about  mines,  wandering  from  British  Columbia  to 
South  America. 

Writing  fiction  is  as  much  of  a  profession  as  being  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  or  an  engineer.  It  must  be  learned,  and  usually  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  probation  is  required.  I  plugged  away 
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for  three  and  one-half  years  before  selling  my  first  story,  and  then  it 
was  slow  climbing  to  the  low  height  I  have  attained. 

If  any  man  or  woman  who  is  gifted  with  a  little  more  than  average 
imagination  and  has  the  faculty  of  putting  this  into  plots,  will  tackle 
fiction  with  the  purpose  and  view  of  sticking  to  it,  he  or  she  will 
succeed  to  some  degree.  The  stronger  the  purpose  and  the  greater 
the  determination,  the  more  the  success,  like  everything  else. 

Besides  giving  me  much  pleasure  and  keeping  my  mind’s  eye  full, 
most  of  the  time,  of  people  and  adventures  my  worthless  eyes  cannot 
visualize,  my  work  has  made  me  more  than  a  living,  and,  if  I  keep 
plugging,  will,  I  think,  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  hard,  grinding  work. 
Let  anybody  who  undertakes  it  understand  this  before  he  begins. 
He  will  get  many  disappointments  in  the  form  of  rejection  slips  and 
editorial  criticism,  but,  if  he  makes  good,  he  will  learn  to  take  what 
is  good  out  of  the  comments  and  let  the  rest  slide  off  like  water  from 
a  duck’s  back. 

He  is  now  fifty-five,  married,  and  has  a  grown-up  daughter. 
His  wife  does  much  of  his  reading  while  his  daughter  acts  as  sec¬ 
retary,  receiving  a  salary  as  would  an  outsider.  At  the  time  he  lost 
his  sight  he  was  “worse  than  broke”  and  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  touch  system  in  typing.  Since  his  loss  of  sight  he  has  not 
had  time  to  learn  braille. 

He  describes  his  method  of  working  as  follows: 

I  go  straight  through  a  story,  no  matter  what  its  length,  doing  a 
chapter  a  day.  Then  the  copy  goes  to  my  secretary  who  does  the 
necessary  revising.  The  story  is  then  read  to  me,  and  we  make  neces¬ 
sary  corrections.  Occasionally  some  small  parts  have  to  be  rewritten, 
and  usually  we  find  we  can  do  considerable  cutting.  After  another 
proof-reading  the  story  is  ready  to  start  on  its  long  trip,  which  may 
end  by  its  coming  back  unsold. 

Despite  the  recent  years  of  depression  the  income  of  this  writer 
of  Western  tales  has  held  up  remarkably  well. 

“I  have  written  sketches  of  folk  who  seem  to  me  to  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  appeal,”  reports  a  blind  man  whose  education  consists  only  of 
training  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  reading  of  a  variety  of 
books.  Whimsically,  yet  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  he  tells  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  began  earnestly  to  study  the  art  of  short-story  writing  from 
books  on  the  subject,  he  sold  a  few  pieces  of  short  fiction,  “but  since 
I  have  really  tried  to  do  the  thing  as  it  should  be  done,  according  to 
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the  best-known  authorities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  place  a  thing. 
What’s  the  answer?” 

“In  order  to  make  a  successful  writer,  the  blind  person,  like  anyone 
else,  must  write  about  the  things  familiar  to  him  and  not  wander  too 
far  into  the  realm  of  imagination,”  a  blind  woman  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  newspaper  work  but  who  has  done  good  work  in  short- 
story  and  novel  writing,  reports.  “I  think  one’s  best  field  is  writing 
from  one’s  own  viewpoint.  If  a  writer  is  really  gifted,  he  can  make  his 
reactions  and  his  peculiar  problems  not  merely  interesting,  but  helpful 
to  others  afflicted  as  he  is.  .  .  .  When  I  was  a  child  I  loved  to  have 
my  characters  traveling  in  Europe  or  marooned  on  some  tropical  is¬ 
land,  but  now  my  scenes  are  laid  in  places  I  know.” 

“Before  I  lost  my  sight  and  prior  to  my  taking  up  the  study  of 
story  writing,  my  business  experience  had  been  rather  varied,”  reports 
a  blind  man  whose  handicap  is  unusually  heavy  in  that  he  is  also 
a  cripple.  “I  have  never  been  physically  strong,”  he  writes.  “At  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  became  helplessly  bedridden,  in  which  condition  I 
remained  for  nearly  two  years.  The  attack  left  me  a  cripple  for  life. 
However,  as  soon  as  I  become  able  to  walk  on  my  crutches  I  began 
trying  to  work.  At  first  I  kept  a  country  postoffice,  work  which  I  kept 
up  along  with  my  other  activities  most  of  the  time  during  the  ensuing 
twenty  years.  I  contracted  for  a  mail  route  and  carried  the  mail  for 
four  years.  I  served  as  manager  of  a  plantation.  I  did  some  profes¬ 
sional  photographic  work.  I  kept  books.  I  had  considerable  experience 
as  owner  and  operator  of  logging  outfits  and  sawmills,  and  I  held  a 
responsible  office  in  my  county  for  four  years.” 

His  early  education  consisted  of  grammar  school  only,  but  after 
his  sight  failed,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  took  a  correspondence 
course  in  fiction  writing. 

“Income  from  my  writing?”  his  report  continues,  “Absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  up  to  date.  During  the  two  years  I  have  given  to  this  work  I  have 
finished  fifteen  stories.  Thirteen  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  a  lit¬ 
erary  agency,  operated  by  the  school  from  which  I  took  my  course  in 
writing.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  listed  for  sale  by  the  agency.  I 
have  submitted  none  to  any  publisher  by  any  other  means.  My  reason 
for  sending  all  of  my  work  to  this  agency  is  that  it  gives  me  the 
benefit  of  the  constructive  criticism  of  the  agency  editors.” 

Despite  his  heavy  handicap  and  lack  of  success  so  far  in  selling  his 
stories,  this  man  of  fifty  years  writes,  with  admirable  courage: 

I  see  no  reason  why  those  sightless  persons  who  have  talent,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  the  itch  to  write  should  not  choose  writing  as  their  vo- 
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cation.  I  believe  that  all  such  will  through  determined  effort  find  for 
themselves  the  means  of  overcoming  their  handicap. 

I  am  told  that  most  writers  have  hard  sailing  at  first.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  point  that  must  be  considered,  then,  is  the  writer’s  ability  to 
keep  going  during  the  lean  months,  maybe  years,  that  are  almost 
certain  to  attend  the  breaking-in  period. 

“confession”  stories 

A  woman  writer  who  has  experienced  up  to  the  present  time 
three  different  periods  of  blindness,  from  which  she  has  struggled 
back  each  time,  writes: 

My  last  spell  of  blindness  was  five  years  ago.  The  sight  left  me 
fairly  suddenly,  within  an  hour.  I  experienced  fierce  pain  and  I  felt 
myself  giving  way,  so  I  typed  letters,  using  my  touch  system  that  has 
been  my  standby.  I  found  that  thinking  made  me  forget  the  pain,  and 
as  I  had  written  to  everyone  I  ever  knew,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  story,  just  to  take  up  my  mind.  I  did.  It  came  back  so  pronto 
that  it  made  me  spunky.  I  think  that,  if  that  editor  had  had  the  grace 
to  keep  my  story  for  a  while,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  fired  to  revenge. 
The  stamp  on  my  envelope  was  scarcely  dry  when  that  story  came 
back. 

It  was  a  third-person  story.  About  that  time  I  started  to  hire  a 
reader,  and  she  happened  to  read  some  first-person  stories,  “confes¬ 
sion”  type,  to  me.  I  wrote  one,  tucked  it  into  an  envelope  with  a 
villainous  shove,  and  I  sold  it  for  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  a  prize 
story,  otherwise  destined  to  bring  only  forty  dollars. 

Well,  you  must  know  what  that  did  to  me.  I  reached  with  the  tip 
of  my  toe  to  the  second  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  have  sold  several 
stories,  first-person  “confession”  type-  When  something  happens 
around  here,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  busy  busybodying  about 
it  over  afternoon  teas,  or  holding  the  telephone  up  for  hours  talking 
about  it,  I  am  weaving  a  story  about  it. 

Of  course,  I  had  a  good  education.  I  graduated  from  high  school 
in  a  classical  course;  eyes  very  weak,  but  I  didn’t  use  them  for  a  thing 
else  but  my  studies.  Then  I  went  to  a  business  college  where  I  took 
a  secretarial  course.  I  made  my  notes  twice  as  big  and  twice  as  heavy 
as  they  naturally  would  be,  and  in  that  way,  I  had  success  in  my 
chosen  vocation  until  the  eyes  kicked  up  again,  and  now  anything 
like  stenography  is  prohibited. 

I  have  a  paid  reader.  I  have  learned  braille,  and  I  take  The  Writers’ 
Monthly  which  keeps  me  pretty  much  in  touch  with  the  markets.  But 
I  found  that  I  had  better  success  in  paddling  along  by  myself  than  in 
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trying  to  remember  that  this  or  that  author  had  this  or  that  style 
that  went  over  very  effectively.  In  letting  thoughts  like  this  creep 
into  my  writing,  I  just  naturally  lose  a  part  of  the  real  “me”  in  my 
writings. 

What  would  I  suggest  for  an  aid  to  aspiring  blind  writers?  I  would 
suggest  a  great  deal.  Just  because  a  person  is  blind,  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  heart  and  soul  are  blind.  He  may  not  see  actually  things 
about  him,  but  he  feels  things  about  him,  and  possibly  deeper  than 
the  seeing  person.  Also,  I  know  there  are  many  blind,  who  have 
imagination — the  sort  that  I  have — where  the  experience  of  someone  is 
told  to  them  just  as  a  piece  of  gossip,  and  they  dream  and  mull  that 
bit  of  news  over  just  as  I  do. 
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OTHER  FIELDS  OF  WRITING 


THE  PUBLICITY  WRITER 

||SgB§B§S§3§|| ALF W AY  between  the  news  writer  and  the  advertising 
H  T  T  H  man  is  the  writer  of  publicity.  He  occupies  a  rather 
gg  i.  X  blurred  area  between  the  established  lines.  Like  those 
who  in  warfare  fight  between  the  lines,  his  resourceful¬ 
ness  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
purposes  under  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hazard.  The  hazard 
is  not  to  his  person,  of  course,  but  to  his  product,  his  stories. 

Yet  he  fills  a  need,  else  he  would  not  exist  in  such  numbers. 
He  is  paid  by  particular  interests,  sometimes  by  individuals,  some¬ 
times  by  organizations.  Amusement  enterprises,  social  and  civic 
organizations,  politicians,  political  parties,  philanthropic  groups, 
prize  fighters,  “movie”  queens  and  kings,  actors,  singers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  other  business  organizations  use  him.  He  studies 
the  needs  of  his  clients.  His  job  is  to  present,  through  news  columns 
or  other  media  of  public  communication,  those  phases  of  facts  that 
will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  client  and  at  the  same  time 
interest  the  reading  public.  He  must  write  well  enough  to  justify 
an  editor  in  publishing  his  stories  without  labeling  them  “advertise¬ 
ment.”  He  meets  a  need  of  newspapers  because  no  single  news¬ 
paper  can  afford  to  employ  a  staff  large  enough  to  do  without  him 
completely. 

His  work  is  first,  to  write  his  stories;  second,  to  place  them.  The 
latter  is  the  harder  task. 

Many  organizations  submit  daily  stories  to  a  great  number  of 
newspapers,  considering  themselves  fortunate  if  one  paper  out  of 
ten  publishes  a  story  a  week.  Other  organizations  possess,  by  nature 
of  their  activities,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  interesting  factors 
and  elements  about  which  stories  appealing  to  the  reading  public 
can  be  written.  The  expert  publicity  writer  is  well  paid,  usually 
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coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  widely  experienced  and  more 
skilful  news  writers. 

Personal  acquaintance  with  editors  and  publishers  is  a  highly 
desirable  asset  of  the  publicity  writer.  The  greater  confidence  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  in  a  publicity  writer,  the  better  success  will 
the  latter  have  in  placing  his  stories.  The  publicity  writer  who  likes 
to  “put  over”  a  story  which  lacks  real  news  value  speedily  forfeits 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  Dependable 
publicity  writers  are  looked  upon  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  news 
staff. 

A  blind  woman  whose  work  may  be  classified  as  publicity  writing, 
reports : 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of 

publicity  agent  for  the  C - Association.  The  opportunity  was 

afforded  me  quite  by  accident,  I  might  say,  for  this  organization  just 
inaugurated  a  publicity  department  eight  months  after  my  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college.  It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  applicant  on  file 
whose  training  and  background  were  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

My  duties  in  this  capacity  are  those  incident  to  the  job  of  keeping 
social  work  constantly  before  the  public.  I  have  worked  up  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  160  papers  and  8  magazines  (which  number  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing),  that  have  agreed  to  take  periodic  articles  on  our  work, 
feature  stories,  case  stories  bringing  out  the  aims  of  our  organization, 
etc.  For  the  last  nine  months  we  have  also  been  conducting  weekly 
radio  broadcasts. 

No  special  devices  are  needed  in  my  work  to  overcome  my  handi¬ 
cap.  The  proof-reading  of  my  typed  material,  however,  by  one  of 
the  office  stenographers,  is  of  great  assistance;  and  the  same  clerk 
reads  the  clippings  from  the  Central  Press  Bureau,  a  comparative 
check-up  on  the  amount  of  publicity  we  are  actually  receiving. 

My  higher  education  was  got  at  the  University  of  M - ,  where 

I  majored  in  English,  and  took  what  special  courses  were  available 
in  the  field  of  journalism  and  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  I  entered 
D - Institute  of  Technology  last  September  for  a  year’s  post¬ 

graduate  course,  and  one  of  my  courses,  “Presentation  of  Social  Ma¬ 
terials,”  is  really  a  course  in  social  work  publicity.  I  am  hoping  that 
this  will  help  me  even  more  with  my  work. 

I  have  been  totally  blind  ever  since  I  was  two  years  old.  In  traveling, 
I  am  taken  to  and  from  the  street-cars  and  trains  by  members  of  my 
family,  and  met  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  by  my  friends,  or  by  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  office. 

Working  only  two  and  a  half  days  a  week  in  the  office  this  year 
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(spending  the  rest  of  my  time  in  school),  I  am  at  present  earning  an 
annual  income  of  nine  hundred  dollars. 

I  think  there  should  be  opportunities  in  the  field  of  publicity  or 
other  journalistic  work  for  many  more  blind  persons,  gifted  in  writ¬ 
ing;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  debut  of  a  blind  person  is,  in  almost 
every  field,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  obtain. 

RADIO  WORK 

During  the  first  years  of  radio  broadcasting,  a  field  of  writing 
existed  in  which  the  blind  were  on  virtually  equal  terms  with  seeing 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  Scarcely  can  it  be  said  to  exist  now. 
This  field  was  radio  program  reviewing,  and  it  flourished  while 
radio  was  a  novelty,  a  miraculous  thing  to  those  who,  in  droves, 
were  purchasing  their  first  radio  receivers. 

The  air  was  not  so  cluttered  then  as  now.  One  could  tune  stations 
three  thousand  or  more  miles  distant.  If  he  lived  in  the  Middle 
West,  he  could  in  one  night  hear  the  West  Coast,  the  East  Coast, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  There  was  great  “reader  interest”  in  local  and 
chain  programs,  not  only  in  the  content  of  the  programs  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  very  fact,  the  almost  unbelievable  fact,  that  they 
were  obtainable  in  some  mysterious  way  through  the  uncharted 
ether.  Those  were  the  days  of  romance  in  radio. 

The  blind  writer  could  sit  by  his  loud  speaker  and  know  that 
he  was  competing  without  handicap  with  his  seeing  rival,  for  eyes 
are  not  necessary  in  listening  to  radio  programs.  But  now  the  era 
of  experimentation  and  romance  in  radio  has  given  way  to  the 
era  of  organized  showmanship  and  high  pressure  advertising.  Radio 
is  no  longer  news  unless  an  event  of  titanic  proportions,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  humble  occurrences  that  used  to  be  considered 
interesting,  flashes  to  the  newspapers  from  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  broadcasting  companies.  Radio  pages  are  shorn  of  all 
except  the  barest  announcements  of  radio  events. 

This  is  the  situation  on  newspapers,  but  for  the  skilful  writer 
who  knows  his  subject  the  radio  broadcasting  organization  itself, 
not  the  newspaper,  offers  possible  opportunities  for  the  blind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  blind  woman  whose  story  in  part  follows: 

My  present  work  consists  of  writing  radio  programs,  conducting 
program  surveys  for  a  radio  station,  and  conducting  my  own  micro¬ 
phone  training  school. 

The  only  device  I  use  is  a  braille  slate  and  stylus  for  taking  notes. 
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Practically  all  of  the  programs  are  written  on  the  typewriter  and  re¬ 
typed  before  going  to  rehearsal. 

Before  going  into  radio  work,  I  spent  nine  months  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  classified  advertising  department  of  the  N -  news¬ 

paper,  three  months  as  dramatic  coach  of  two  girls’  clubs  and  teacher 
of  dramatic  work,  and  six  months  as  literary  secretary  to  a  systemizer 
of  classified  advertising. 

I  lost  my  sight  at  about  the  age  of  one  week.  I  have  had  a  college 
education  but  no  special  training.  I  see  a  little  light  and  travel  alone 
to  and  from  my  work,  using  the  street  cars  and  following  the  same 
route  each  day.  I  cannot  go  about  otherwise  alone. 

There  are  a  great  many  opportunities  in  radio  work  for  people 
without  sight  who  have  imagination,  a  flair  for  writing,  and  ability 
to  plan  so  that  they  can  work  without  sight.  My  advice  to  a  person 
without  sight  who  wishes  to  enter  journalism  would  be  to  discover 
some  field  for,  writing  for  which  he  had  some  flair  and  become  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  that. 

INTO  FICTION  FROM  NEWS  WRITING 

Mr.  F - ,  a  fiction  writer,  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when 

he  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  of  hot  metal.  He  had 
no  experience  as  a  writer  prior  to  the  accident.  He  says: 

While  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  tackled  the  job  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  San  Francisco  H -  and  the  Sacramento 

P -  in  this  territory.  I  later  covered  the  same  territory  for 

the  San  Francisco  W - and  at  times  did  some  work  for  the 

Oakland  C - .  In  all  I  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for 

about  eight  years,  and  the  average  monthly  income  from  it  was  about 
sixty  dollars,  though  it  ran  as  high  as  ninety  dollars.  .  .  . 

About  the  time  I  was  elected  to  office  I  sold  my  first  story,  a  short, 
for  fifty  dollars.  Since  then  I  have  had  more  than  a  million  words  of 
Western  fiction  printed  in  more  than  a  dozen  American  magazines. 
I  have  seven  novels  out  in  volume  form  in  England,  one  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  Polish  and  Czech,  and  two  more  accepted  for  British  pub¬ 
lication  next  spring. 

What  education  I  had  was  derived  from  the  public  schools  (not 
high  schools),  and  from  roaming  about.  Before  I  lost  my  sight  I 
worked  in  and  about  mines,  wandering  from  British  Columbia  to 
South  America. 

Writing  fiction  is  as  much  of  a  profession  as  being  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  or  an  engineer.  It  must  be  learned,  and  usually  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  probation  is  required.  I  plugged  away 
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for  three  and  one-half  years  before  selling  my  first  story,  and  then  it 
was  slow  climbing  to  the  low  height  I  have  attained. 

If  any  man  or  woman  who  is  gifted  with  a  little  more  than  average 
imagination  and  has  the  faculty  of  putting  this  into  plots,  will  tackle 
fiction  with  the  purpose  and  view  of  sticking  to  it,  he  or  she  will 
succeed  to  some  degree.  The  stronger  the  purpose  and  the  greater 
the  determination,  the  more  the  success,  like  everything  else. 

Besides  giving  me  much  pleasure  and  keeping  my  mind’s  eye  full, 
most  of  the  time,  of  people  and  adventures  my  worthless  eyes  cannot 
visualize,  my  work  has  made  me  more  than  a  living,  and,  if  I  keep 
plugging,  will,  I  think,  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  hard,  grinding  work. 
Let  anybody  who  undertakes  it  understand  this  before  he  begins. 
He  will  get  many  disappointments  in  the  form  of  rejection  slips  and 
editorial  criticism,  but,  if  he  makes  good,  he  will  learn  to  take  what 
is  good  out  of  the  comments  and  let  the  rest  slide  off  like  water  from 
a  duck’s  back. 

He  is  now  fifty-five,  married,  and  has  a  grown-up  daughter. 
His  wife  does  much  of  his  reading  while  his  daughter  acts  as  sec¬ 
retary,  receiving  a  salary  as  would  an  outsider.  At  the  time  he  lost 
his  sight  he  was  “worse  than  broke”  and  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  touch  system  in  typing.  Since  his  loss  of  sight  he  has  not 
had  time  to  learn  braille. 

He  describes  his  method  of  working  as  follows: 

I  go  straight  through  a  story,  no  matter  what  its  length,  doing  a 
chapter  a  day.  Then  the  copy  goes  to  my  secretary  who  does  the 
necessary  revising.  The  story  is  then  read  to  me,  and  we  make  neces¬ 
sary  corrections.  Occasionally  some  small  parts  have  to  be  rewritten, 
and  usually  we  find  we  can  do  considerable  cutting.  After  another 
proof-reading  the  story  is  ready  to  start  on  its  long  trip,  which  may 
end  by  its  coming  back  unsold. 

Despite  the  recent  years  of  depression  the  income  of  this  writer 
of  Western  tales  has  held  up  remarkably  well. 

“I  have  written  sketches  of  folk  who  seem  to  me  to  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  appeal,”  reports  a  blind  man  whose  education  consists  only  of 
training  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  reading  of  a  variety  of 
books.  Whimsically,  yet  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  he  tells  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  began  earnestly  to  study  the  art  of  short-story  writing  from 
books  on  the  subject,  he  sold  a  few  pieces  of  short  fiction,  “but  since 
I  have  really  tried  to  do  the  thing  as  it  should  be  done,  according  to 
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the  best-known  authorities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  place  a  thing. 
What’s  the  answer?” 

“In  order  to  make  a  successful  writer,  the  blind  person,  like  anyone 
else,  must  write  about  the  things  familiar  to  him  and  not  wander  too 
far  into  the  realm  of  imagination,”  a  blind  woman  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  newspaper  work  but  who  has  done  good  work  in  short- 
story  and  novel  writing,  reports.  “I  think  one’s  best  field  is  writing 
from  one’s  own  viewpoint.  If  a  writer  is  really  gifted,  he  can  make  his 
reactions  and  his  peculiar  problems  not  merely  interesting,  but  helpful 
to  others  afflicted  as  he  is.  .  .  .  When  I  was  a  child  I  loved  to  have 
my  characters  traveling  in  Europe  or  marooned  on  some  tropical  is¬ 
land,  but  now  my  scenes  are  laid  in  places  I  know.” 

“Before  I  lost  my  sight  and  prior  to  my  taking  up  the  study  of 
story  writing,  my  business  experience  had  been  rather  varied,”  reports 
a  blind  man  whose  handicap  is  unusually  heavy  in  that  he  is  also 
a  cripple.  “I  have  never  been  physically  strong,”  he  writes.  “At  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  became  helplessly  bedridden,  in  which  condition  I 
remained  for  nearly  two  years.  The  attack  left  me  a  cripple  for  life. 
However,  as  soon  as  I  become  able  to  walk  on  my  crutches  I  began 
trying  to  work.  At  first  I  kept  a  country  postoffice,  work  which  I  kept 
up  along  with  my  other  activities  most  of  the  time  during  the  ensuing 
twenty  years.  I  contracted  for  a  mail  route  and  carried  the  mail  for 
four  years.  I  served  as  manager  of  a  plantation.  I  did  some  profes¬ 
sional  photographic  work.  I  kept  books.  I  had  considerable  experience 
as  owner  and  operator  of  logging  outfits  and  sawmills,  and  I  held  a 
responsible  office  in  my  county  for  four  years.” 

His  early  education  consisted  of  grammar  school  only,  but  after 
his  sight  failed,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  took  a  correspondence 
course  in  fiction  writing. 

“Income  from  my  writing?”  his  report  continues,  “Absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  up  to  date.  During  the  two  years  I  have  given  to  this  work  I  have 
finished  fifteen  stories.  Thirteen  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  a  lit¬ 
erary  agency,  operated  by  the  school  from  which  I  took  my  course  in 
writing.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  listed  for  sale  by  the  agency.  I 
have  submitted  none  to  any  publisher  by  any  other  means.  My  reason 
for  sending  all  of  my  work  to  this  agency  is  that  it  gives  me  the 
benefit  of  the  constructive  criticism  of  the  agency  editors.” 

Despite  his  heavy  handicap  and  lack  of  success  so  far  in  selling  his 
stories,  this  man  of  fifty  years  writes,  with  admirable  courage: 

I  see  no  reason  why  those  sightless  persons  who  have  talent,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  the  itch  to  write  should  not  choose  writing  as  their  vo- 
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cation.  I  believe  that  all  such  will  through  determined  effort  find  for 
themselves  the  means  of  overcoming  their  handicap. 

I  am  told  that  most  writers  have  hard  sailing  at  first.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  point  that  must  be  considered,  then,  is  the  writer’s  ability  to 
keep  going  during  the  lean  months,  maybe  years,  that  are  almost 
certain  to  attend  the  breaking-in  period. 

“confession”  stories 

A  woman  writer  who  has  experienced  up  to  the  present  time 
three  different  periods  of  blindness,  from  which  she  has  struggled 
back  each  time,  writes: 

My  last  spell  of  blindness  was  five  years  ago.  The  sight  left  me 
fairly  suddenly,  within  an  hour.  I  experienced  fierce  pain  and  I  felt 
myself  giving  way,  so  I  typed  letters,  using  my  touch  system  that  has 
been  my  standby.  I  found  that  thinking  made  me  forget  the  pain,  and 
as  I  had  written  to  everyone  I  ever  knew,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  story,  just  to  take  up  my  mind.  I  did.  It  came  back  so  pronto 
that  it  made  me  spunky.  I  think  that,  if  that  editor  had  had  the  grace 
to  keep  my  story  for  a  while,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  fired  to  revenge. 
The  stamp  on  my  envelope  was  scarcely  dry  when  that  story  came 
back. 

It  was  a  third-person  story.  About  that  time  I  started  to  hire  a 
reader,  and  she  happened  to  read  some  first-person  stories,  “confes- 
sion”  type,  to  me.  I  wrote  one,  tucked  it  into  an  envelope  with  a 
villainous  shove,  and  I  sold  it  for  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  a  prize 
story,  otherwise  destined  to  bring  only  forty  dollars. 

Well,  you  must  know  what  that  did  to  me.  I  reached  with  the  tip 
of  my  toe  to  the  second  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  have  sold  several 
stories,  first-person  “confession”  type-  When  something  happens 
around  here,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  busy  busybodying  about 
it  over  afternoon  teas,  or  holding  the  telephone  up  for  hours  talking 
about  it,  I  am  weaving  a  story  about  it. 

Of  course,  I  had  a  good  education.  I  graduated  from  high  school 
in  a  classical  course;  eyes  very  weak,  but  I  didn’t  use  them  for  a  thing 
else  but  my  studies.  Then  I  went  to  a  business  college  where  I  took 
a  secretarial  course.  I  made  my  notes  twice  as  big  and  twice  as  heavy 
as  they  naturally  would  be,  and  in  that  way,  I  had  success  in  my 
chosen  vocation  until  the  eyes  kicked  up  again,  and  now  anything 
like  stenography  is  prohibited. 

I  have  a  paid  reader.  I  have  learned  braille,  and  I  take  T he  Writers 
Monthly  which  keeps  me  pretty  much  in  touch  with  the  markets.  But 
I  found  that  I  had  better  success  in  paddling  along  by  myself  than  in 
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trying  to  remember  that  this  or  that  author  had  this  or  that  style 
that  went  over  very  effectively.  In  letting  thoughts  like  this  creep 
into  my  writing,  I  just  naturally  lose  a  part  of  the  real  “me”  in  my 
writings. 

What  would  I  suggest  for  an  aid  to  aspiring  blind  writers?  I  would 
suggest  a  great  deal.  Just  because  a  person  is  blind,  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  heart  and  soul  are  blind.  He  may  not  see  actually  things 
about  him,  but  he  feels  things  about  him,  and  possibly  deeper  than 
the  seeing  person.  Also,  I  know  there  are  many  blind,  who  have 
imagination — the  sort  that  I  have — where  the  experience  of  someone  is 
told  to  them  just  as  a  piece  of  gossip,  and  they  dream  and  mull  that 
bit  of  news  over  just  as  I  do. 
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SUMMARY 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GROUP  REPORTING 
Type  of  W  or  \  Done 

Among  the  twenty-three  blind  men  and  women  whose  reports 
have  been  used  in  this  study,  there  were  two  reporters,  neither  of 
them  blind  but  both  working  under  a  degree  of  vision  impairment, 
and  having  had  part  of  their  education  in  schools  for  the  blind; 
five  correspondents,  one  an  English  journalist;  four  writers  who 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  aspects  of  professional  writing,  were 
classified  as  “specialists”;  four  editors;  one  publicity  writer;  one 
radio  program  writer;  six  workers  in  fiction. 

Securing  an  Opportunity 

One  of  the  twenty-three  secured  her  opportunity  by  birth,  her 
father  being  owner  of  a  newspaper;  one  secured  his  position  by 
college  contacts;  three  owned  newspapers  before  loss  of  sight;  one 
obtained  an  editorship  by  political  contacts;  one  made  application 
for  a  position  and  was  accepted  because  her  college  training  and 
handicapped  condition  were  exactly  what  was  desired;  and  the 
others  did  what  all  writers  have  to  do  some  time  or  other, — wrote 
satisfactorily  and  submitted  their  product  to  favorable  markets. 

Use  of  Special  Devices 

Several  of  the  older  men,  chiefly  the  owners  and  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  use  neither  braille  nor  a  typewriter.  Others  read  braille 
but  do  not  use  a  braille  slate.  The  correspondents  depend  largely  on 
braille  slates  in  the  taking  of  notes. 

Previous  Experience 

Sixteen  had  business  experience  before  beginning  their  present 
work;  seven  had  no  previous  experience.  Of  the  sixteen  who  had 
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experience,  seven  had  experience  before  loss  of  sight,  these  seven 
including  the  most  prolific  writer  of  fiction  and  three  out  of  the 
four  successful  editors  and  publishers. 

Education 

Education  reported  by  the  group  ranges  from  grammar  school 
only  to  the  possession  of  three  degrees  from  colleges  apd  universities. 
Two  have  had  only  education  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Those 
who  have  achieved  more  notably  have  had  either  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  including  a  year  or  more  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
or  else  had  wide  experience  before  loss  of  sight. 

Age  at  Which  Sight  Was  host 

Five  of  the  twenty-three  became  blind  or  suffered  impairment  of 
vision  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  five;  seven  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eighteen;  seven  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five;  and 
four  after  their  twenty-fifth  year  (three  of  these  after  the  age  of 
thirty-five). 

Amount  of  Vision  Remaining 

Seventeen  are  totally  blind;  four  have  a  slight  degree  of  vision; 
and  two,  the  man  and  woman  listed  as  reporters,  consider  them¬ 
selves  only  slightly  handicapped  by  a  degree  of  defective  sight. 
(Apparently,  some  vision  is  absolutely  necessary  for  day-in-and- 
day-out  work  on  equal  terms  with  seeing  men  and  women  on 
strictly  reportorial  staffs.) 

Use  of  Guides 

As  for  guide  service — three  go  about  everywhere  alone,  nine  use 
guides  part  of  the  time,  and  eleven  depend  on  guides  virtually  all 
the  time. 

Earnings 

Annual  earnings  range  from  less  than  $100  to  more  than  $5,000. 
The  highest  salary  reported  by  a  totally  blind  man  in  any  type  of 
work  ranked  below  that  of  editorship,  is  $35  a  week;  the  largest 
incomes  are  received  by  the  small-town  editors  who  own  and  edit 
their  own  newspapers,  but  one  of  the  blind  fiction  writers  has  an 
income  of  more  than  $4,000  from  his  writing. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

General  qualifications  for  success  by  blind  persons  in  professional 
writing  appear  to  be,  according  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  study,  all  that  seeing  aspirants  must  possess,  and, 
in  addition,  there  must  be  a  more  intense  application  of  mental 
and  moral  qualities,  such  as  resourcefulness,  courage,  adaptability, 
clarity,  sincerity,  and  the  capacity  for  unremitting  industry. 

A  talent  for  writing,  the  “feel”  of  words,  the  “nose  for  news,” — 
these  are  called  essential  by  more  than  one  of  the  blind  writers,  and 
all  say  that  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  write  understandably 
is  indispensable. 

Correspondents,  who  deal  not  only  with  news,  but  also  with  the 
people  who  make  news  or  with  whom  items  of  interest  are  con¬ 
nected,  should  develop,  if  they  do  not  already  have  it,  the  capacity 
to  deal  tactfully  with  those  with  whom  they  make  contact;  must 
practice  the  art  of  the  diplomat;  must  play  fair  with  their  sources 
of  news,  else  they  will  lose  them;  and  must  keep  up,  not  with 
local  news  alone,  but  with  national  and  world  news  as  well,  if  they 
are  to  hold  their  own  with  seeing  competitors. 

Specific  training  is  much  to  be  desired  whether  newspaper  work 
is  the  goal  or  some  other  field  of  writing.  Few  blind  people  have 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  experiment  as  widely  as  the  seeing. 
Even  an  approximate  equality  of  footing  with  the  seeing  requires 
of  the  blind  either  markedly  superior  talent  or  superior  educational 
equipment.  The  term  “approximate  equality”  is  used  advisably,  for 
by  no  stretching  of  the  fact  can  it  be  said  that  the  blind  realize  an 
exact  equality  of  opportunity  in  established  fields  such  as  journalism, 
the  writing  of  advertisements,  publicity  writing,  and  other  forms 
of  editorial  work.  Possession  of  sight  is  an  integral  part  of  basic 
qualifications  in  such  tasks.  The  blind  can  do  good  work  in  these 
established  fields;  in  some  cases  superior  work  has  been  done — but 
always  by  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person  of  a 
much  greater  degree  of  mental  effort  than  is  required  of  his  seeing 
colleague,  and  by  greater  practice  of  the  virtues  noted  above — 
courage,  resourcefulness,  and  the  like. 

In  the  field  of  fiction,  imagination,  literary  facility,  and  instinct 
for  plots  and  characters  are  required.  Hard  work  is  indicated. 
Persistence  and  still  more  persistence  seem  to  be  demanded.  Yet, 
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occasionally,  comes  along  a  genius  who  defies  most  or  all  of  the 
accepted  rules.  A  genius  will  have  no  need  for  such  a  study  as  this. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  WRITERS 

With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  professional  writers  on 
whose  experiences  this  report  has  been  based,  declare  that  blind 
aspirants  to  journalism  or  other  fields  of  professional  writing  are 
justified  in  their  hopes,  provided  they  qualify  themselves  adequately. 
Except  in  those  tasks  in  newspaper  work  where  legs  and  eyes  are 
of  paramount  importance,  the  blind  writer  may  find  opportunities 
for  employment.  Of  course,  his  product  must  be  such  as  to  be  in 
demand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  right  market  for  one’s  work  at  first. 
To  help  beginners  in  this,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
literary  agencies  which,  of  course,  charge  a  fee>  Journalistic  and 
short-story  correspondence  schools  usually  have  a  placement  bureau 
in  their  organizations  for  the  use  of  students,  while  yet  another 
means  of  learning  about  markets,  is  to  be  discovered  in  magazines, 
published  for  the  benefit  of  beginning  writers,  and  obtainable  at 
the  larger  news-stands. 

Within  the  newspaper  itself  the  beginner  may  find  a  specialty 
in  which  he  can  fit.  Blind  women  who  are  familiar  with  the  social 
activities  of  their  communities  might  function  at  the  desk  of  the 
society  editor.  Blind  musicians  who  can  also  write  have  their  spe¬ 
cialty  indicated,  while  still  another  type  of  blind  writer  might  do 
satisfactory  work  at  the  re-write  desk,  taking  down  on  the  type¬ 
writer  the  stories  reported  by  telephone  by  outside  workers  and 
whipping  such  stories  into  better  shape. 

The  writing  of  radio  playlets  is  still  another  suggestion.  Study 
of  the  structure  of  radio  plays  could  be  made  by  the  blind  via  the 
loud  speaker.  The  blind  should  be  more  sensitive  to  auditory  values 
than  the  seeing,  and  there  is  a  need  for  better  radio  plays. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  field  of 
professional  writing  does  hold  opportunities  which  those  without 
sight  can  make  their  own,  provided  always  that  they  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  education,  an  objective  point  of  view,  and  a  limitless  capacity 
for  hard  work. 
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Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

(From  Patterson’s  American  Educational  Directory) 


University  of  Colorado,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Boulder,  Colorado 

University  of  Florida,  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism, 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Mercer  University,  School  of  Journalism, 

Macon,  Georgia 

University  of  Georgia,  Henry  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 

Athens,  Georgia 

Northwestern  University,  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 

Chicago  and  Evanston,  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Journalism, 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Indiana  University,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Journalism, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  College,  Department  of  Technical  Journalism, 

Ames,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Journalism, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  College,  Department  of  Industrial  Journalism  and  Printing, 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Municipal  University  of  Wichita,  School  of  Journalism, 

Wichita,  Kansas 

University  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

University  of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

Tulane  University,  Department  of  Journalism, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Boston  University,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Michigan,  Course  in  Journalism, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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Missouri 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Journalism, 

Columbia,  Missouri 

Montana 

University  of  Montana,  School  of  Journalism, 

Missoula,  Montana 

Nebraska 

Creighton  University,  School  of  Commerce  and  Journalism, 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

New  York 

University,  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Journalism, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

/ 

Columbia,  University,  School  of  Journalism, 

New  York,  New  York 

New  York  University*  School  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York,  New  York 

University  of  Buffalo,  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

North 

Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

t . 

North 

Dakota 

Ohio 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Course  in  Journalism, 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  School  of  Journalism, 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Journalism, 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

Oregon 

University  of  Oregon,  School  of  Journalism, 

Eugene,  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


South 

Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Journalism, 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 

South 

Dakota 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Department  of  Journalism, 

Vermillion,  South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Department  of  Printing  and  Journalism, 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 

Virginia 

Robert  E.  Lee  School  of  Journalism,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Virginia 

Washington 

University  of  Washington,  School  of  Journalism, 

Seattle,  Washington 

Wisconsin 

Marquette  University,  College  of  Journalism, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Journalism, 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
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SUGGESTED  READING 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITING  (General) 

1 

Bleyer,  Willard  Grosvenor.  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1923. 

Lord,  Chester  Sanders.  The  Young  Man  and  Journalism.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922. 

Pitkin,  Walter  Boughton  and  Harrel,  Robert  F.  Vocational 
Studies  in  Journalism.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1931. 

American  Library  Association.  Journalism.  1932.  (Reading  with 
a  Purpose  Series.) 

THE  BLIND  IN  PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Proceedings. 
1929.  p.  152. 

American  Magazine.  Nov.  1927. 

New  Beacon,  The  (London).  Vol.  XIV,  No.  168,  p.  253;  Vol. 
XV,  No.  169,  p.  14;  No.  172,  p.  95. 

Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  XVII,  No.  3,  p.  41;  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3, 
pp.  38-43;  No.  4;  p.  21;  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1,  p.  35;  Vol.  XXIV,  No. 
1,  p.  9. 

Tribune,  The  (London).  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1932. 


Note — The  references  listed  above  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Reference  Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOCATIONAL  SERIES 

1.  Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the  Business  in  Its 

Relation  to  Blind  Agents 

By  Lela  T.  Brown . .  50c 

2.  Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in  Training  and 

Practice 

By  Lela  T.  Brown  . . . . .  50c 

3.  Stand  Concessions — As  Operated  by  the  Blind  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada 

By  Lela  T.  Brown . ......  50c 

4.  Professional  Writing — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in  Jour¬ 

nalism  and  Allied  Fields 

By  Gordon  Lathrop .  50c 
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